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THE YEAR 1861. 


T must frequently have occurred to the reader of history to won- 
der, as he ponders over the records of great events, what were 
the sensations of those who were the witnesses or the contemporaries 
of those occurrences the narration of which, even at a long distance 
of time, so deeply stirs his sympathies and imagination. One cannot 
help conceiving that they to whose actual senses these moving pic- 
tures were presented must have been impressed with emotions of a 
deeper and more lasting character than any which can be derived 
from subsequent relation. Yet, strangely enough, the true state of 
the case seems to be almost exactly the reverse. Events develop 
themselves to the contemporary mind so gradually—the significance 
of early indications is so little perceived by those who are yet unac- 
quainted with the results of which they are doomed to be productive, 
that the future student of the “ Annual Register ” for 1861 will, pro- 
bably, have a more accurate and lively impression of the sequence of 
events in that momentous year than most of those whom we may 
count among our readers of this week. 

Without endeavouring to forestall the legitimate province of that 
useful publication, we may, with advantage, endeavour to carry back 
our point of view to the outset of the year which has just closed. 
How little did the wisest and the most prescient forecast the horos- 
cope of the coming twelvemonth! Those who are in the habit of 
discomforting themselves by premature presages of misfortune, or 
buoying themselves up by sanguine anticipations of prosperity, may 
be well recommended to correct their faith in political vaticinations 
by a perusal of the public journals for January and February, 1861. 
Political prophets have never been so confident and seldom so 
hopelessly mistaken. The truth is that political fortune-telling is 
little better than spirit-rapping, and those are at once the most 
wise and the most honest who are content to apply their abilities to 
the present and to confess their ignorance of the future. The year 
that has closed has added another illustration to the political truth 
that “ nothing is certain but the unforeseen.” 

At the opening of the year the public attention was fixed on the 
apparent imminence of an European war. The position of Venice, 
the revolutionary spirit of Hungary, the weakness of Austria, and 
the restless machinations of France, all pointed towards a breach of 
pacific relations. The triumph of the Northern party in America in 
the Presidential contest was regarded as an event of very minor signifi- 
cance. The word “secession” had only just begun to be whispered ; 
and it was long after the action of South Carolina had been taken, that 
even the most sagacious politicians could be brought to believe in the 
possibility of an actual conflict. But events like plants grow by an 
unseen law ; the source of their progress lies buried and hid from the 
eyes, and it is only by observation at certain intervals of time that 
the reality of the change. can be ascertained. The actors and the 
bystanders in this case were equally at fault ; and Mr. Jefferson 
Davis and Mr. Lincoln as little thought that they would be now 
directing the action of hostile armies as their English critics dreamed 
that they would be occupied in chronicling and criticizing their 
movements. And thus it may be that before the close of the ensuing 
year, the events by which our attention is exclusively engrossed may 
be superseded by others of a still more pressing interest, which may 
entirely divert our thoughts from the channel in which they at 
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reproduces some most powerful rod that swallows up the wands of 
inferior enchanters, 

Nevertheless it is good to take stock (as the tradesmen call it) at 

the end of the year of this world in which we live, and with which 
we have to deal. We do not purpose to enter into a lengthened or 
elaborate detail of the occurrences of the twelvemonth, but it may ‘be 
well to cast a glance on the outlines of the map as it has been modi- 
fied by the year 1861. And first, as to our foreign relations. The 
most striking, and on the whole the most satisfactory change which 
we have to note, is the great improvement in our relations with 
France. The great and well-founded alarm with which the suspicious 
and unaccountable policy of the Imperial Government had for several 
years inspired the most prudent and sagacious English statesmen, 
was fully shared by the public. The sincerity of these apprehensions 
was testified by the anxiety with which most costly additions to our 
means of defence were demanded, and the alacrity with which the 
necessary burthen and privations were accepted. The means adopted 
to encounter the anticipated danger have no doubt, in a main degree, 
contributed to avert the probability of its arrival. Louis Napoleon, 
though greatly the inferior in the more shining qualities of his uncle’s 
genius, far surpasses him in the statesmanlike characteristic of pru- 
dence and self-content. When he served his political apprenticeship in 
the dungeon of Ham he probably made up his mind that the true 
cause of the first Napoleon’s downfall was the inveterate hostility of 
which he made England the object. Jt has certainly seemed the 
grand desire of his successor to avoid this fatal error. And as often 
as his crooked policy has brought him on the verge of a breach with 
this country, he has retraced his steps, and warded off the conflict 
which sometimes seemed inevitable. The internal condition of 
France has also, in no slight degree, conduced to this favourable » 
result. The rapidly increasing embarrassments of her finance, and 
the general impatience of fresh taxation has made all fresh enter- 
prises dangerous and impracticable. The occupation of Syria, which 
might have led to serious complications, has been abandoned, The 
necessity of the admission of the Legislative body to a discussion of 
public affairs, in the debate on the Address, was admitted at the com- 
mencement of the year. And 1861 closes with a measure which 
seems to portend something like an eventual control by public opinion 
over the expenditure of the State. All these proceedings indicate the - 
growth of a state of things very re-assuring for the prospects of 
European peace. The enormous danger of the absolute control of the 
greatest military power of Europe in the hands of a man at once 

curiously taciturn and singularly impulsive, is sensibly diminished ; 

while the prompt and friendly action of the French Government in . 
the question at issue between Great Britain and America has exer- 

cised a most favourable influence on the public mind. And we nay 

certainly, on the whole, conclude that the year 1862 opens on a 

better state of mutual relations between the two chief powers of 

Europe than any which has subsisted since the heir of Napoleon 

mounted the throne of France. 

Notwithstanding this guarantee for tranquillity, the apparently 
moribund condition of Austria is still a source of great anxiety. In- 
excusable as, in many respects, the conduct of that power may have 
been, and impossible as it is for Englishmen to sympathize with her 
system of government or her administration, no wise man will dissent 
from the sentiments expressed by Lord Russell, that the dissolution 
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the Austrian empire would be a great misfortune to Europe. 
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Thoce who are indignafit at the tepacity with which she keeps her grasp 
on Venice, do not make sufficient allowanee for the reluctance with 
which any Government must regard a dismemberment of her empire. 
And the sympathy for the Hungarian cause in England would be greater 
if the patriots of that country had confined their demands to a con- 
cession which did not amount to a virtual separation from the Austrian 
territory of its most populous and wealthy province. In a great de- 
gree no doubt Austria has brought down her ruin on her own head. 
it still remains to be seen whether she may not have sufficient pru- 
dence, in what seems to be her last hour, to avert a destruction which 
no wise man will wish te see consummated. The occupation of re- 
constructing the map of Europe may be a very amusing and profitable 
occupation to geographers, but statesmen are sufficiently aware that 
for all those who have anything to lose it is a very hazardous and 
expensive diversion. Political “wrecking” is generally a very 
lawless and undesirable trade, and the quiet and industrious do not 
wish to have any of this kind of booty cast away on their coasts to 
incite the cupidity and inflame the passions of those who hope to 
profit by spoil. 

Since the Crimean war Russia has practically become one great 
row of ciphers in the caleulation of Europe, without a significant 
digit to give importance to its bulk. That tremendous struggle 
seems at once to have exhausted its resources and to have annihilated 
its spirit. The domestic difficulty of serfdom and the ineradicable 
patriotism of Poland already afford sufficient occupation, and 
there is no fear lest it should seek to embroil itself in external 
difficulties. 

Prussia from other causes is equally insignificant and equally safe. 
The great position which, as leader of the Liberal party of Germany, 
she might have assumed, is completely neutralized by the incurable 
“ priggishness” (we can describe it by no other word) of her poli- 
ticians and her policy. Pretentious, yet undecided, ambitious and 
yet timid, she is perpetually exhibiting herself in the attitude, at once 
unamiable and undignified, of a Power “willing to wound and yet 
afraid to strike.” The great review of last summer is understood to 
bave had no other effect than to demonstrate that the French may 
cross the Rhine when they please. And the speech of the new King 
at his coronation exhibited his total want of appreciation of the 
spirit of the times in which he lives, and the nature of the questions 
with which he i: ealled upon to deal. 

The details of the American question cannot here be treated at 
length. The ever varying phases of this momentous revolution must 
be discussed from day to day and from week to week as they arise. 
The time is not yet come when the incidents of this terrible drama can 
be grouped, or the permanent results of this gigantic convulsion 
be safely predicted. One great and salient fact may, however, be 
recorded. The final dissolution of the American Republic in which, 
at the commencement of 1861, it seemed so difficult to believe, is, to 
all appearances, fully accomplished. The gulf between the North 
and the South, so far from showing any tendency to close up, is daily 
widening its jaws. It is impossible to conceive any condition of 
things, to whichever side the scales of victory may incline, in which 
the famous Federation of the United States of America can be 
restored. The victorious party may be able to dictate the terms on 
which the secession may be settled, but that a final separation must 
be the end of the contest it is no longer possible to doubt. 

The altered tone on the slavery question shows that a large section 
of the Northern party has cast away the scabbard, and that all hopes of 
compromise or re-union are abandoned. As long as it was thought 
possible to reclaim the South by force into the arms of the Union the 
Northern politicians saw the necessity of leaving Slavery an open ques- 
tion, and even of making concessions in the interest of the “ peculiar 
institution.” But as this hope fades away, the language of the 
Abolitionists grows bolder, and, to the Southern mind, “ abolition ”’ is 
only auother word for “ confiscation.” But confiscation is a principle 
on which the most abject and the most powerless have never yet 
been reduced to a state of pacification and tranquillity. If the 
doctrines now avowed are to be maintained, it can only be on 
the principle of the ancient Roman divorce, “ Collige sarcinulas 
et exi.”’ 

[t remains only to devote a few words of retrospect to the condi- 
tion of our own country. “ Happy (it has been said) is the nation 
whose aunals are dull.” If this be so, as far as regards her domestic 
concerns, England may be safely pronounced fortunate. With one 
great and calamitous exception, English home affairs for 1861 may 
be described as singularly uneventful. Party struggles have almost 
ceased to exist in the midst of the generai contentment of a free and 
prosperous people. The proposal to introduce an extensive change 
in the organic frame of the constitution was received with general 
disfavour. It is now almost forgotten that there ever was a question 
of a Reform Bill. The universal conviction that all the real ends of 
representative institutions are already secured disinclined the public 
mind to embark in a change, the necessity of which was not felt, and 
the consequences of which it was not easy to foresee. The violent 
democratic party have received a severe check, and the very slight 
hold which it obtains over the popular feeling has been strikingly 


demonstrated. The incapacity of American institutions and American 
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statesmen to deal with the difficulties of a domestic crisis have finally 
discredited the English politicians who were perpetually holding up 
American institutions as the example on which we were to remodel 
our own. It is true that the origin of the American contest cannot 
be strictly ascribed to political so much as to social causes. But the 
incapacity of the democratic form of Government has been conspicu- 
ously displayed in the glaring failure of a government subject to 
popular passions to deal with a great civil emergency. Democracy 
has been put upon its trial, and the verdict of the civilized world has 
been given as conclusively against it in America as it was in 1849 
against the universal suffrage of France. 

While all the other nations of the Continent are struggling with 
financial embarrassments, and America is staggering under the accu- 
mulation of an almost fabulous debt, England continues to reap the 
advantages of a sound system of taxation. The principles of Free 
Trade were carried out in the repeal of the Paper Duty to their 
legitimate consequences. And a high state of commercial and 
national prosperity has enabled us to raise the gigantic revenue 
rendered indispensable by the threatening aspects of foreign affairs, 
without any increase of the public burthens. Though the individual 
purpose of taxation has been greatly reduced by the reforms of the 
last twenty years, the produce of the Revenue has risen to an amount 
equal to one-half more than the income of 1841. And consequently, 
without calling upon her citizens for greater personal sacrifices, 
England has been able to display to the world the most formidable 
naval and military force with which she was probably ever armed 
against foreign aggression. 

Party politics, as we have said, have almost ceased to exist. It is 
perfectly well understood and universally felt that a change of 
Government involves a change not of measures but only of men. 
And probably since the days of Mr. Pitt and Sir R. Peel, no statesman 
has ever so completely commanded public confidence as Lord 
Palmerston. The universal distrust of the judgment and sincerity of 
Mr. Disraeli causes an invincible repugnance to any political action 
which should have the effect of disturbing the existing Administra- 
tion. Whether peace or war may await us, it is felt that the 
safety and the honour of the country cannot be placed in 
firmer or more experienced hands than those which now guide the 
reins. 

In this bright picture of national tranquillity and happiness it is 
true there is one dark, deforming spot. The irreparable loss of the 
country and the inconsolable grief of the Queen will long render the 
year 1861 memorable as an era of national grief. The greatness of 
this calamity makes us gladly look to every source of consolation. 
And it is something both for the Sovereign and the people to feel 
that there never was a time when the internal condition of the 
country could have enabled it to bear with so small an amount of 
danger, the loss of so wise a counsellor and so accomplished a states- 


man as Prince Albert. 








THE AMERICAN NEWS. 


HE public impatience is naturally intolerant of the delay in 
decisive intelligence from America. It is possible, and even 
probable, that before these lines meet our readers’ eyes, the news of 
the Africa may be superseded by the more conclusive reports of a 
later packet. In the meanwhile, however, we may be allowed to 
remark that the most recent accounts substantially confirm the anti- 
cipations we expressed in our article of last week, on the “ Prospects 
of Peace.” The considerations which we pointed out as likely to 
affect the American decision seem to have had their full effect on the 
Transatlantic mind. It is true, as has been observed, that we 
have as yet no authoritative expression of official opinion. But the 
great source of apprehension which lay in the violence of the press 
and the mob, appears to have been considerably abated. The New 
York Herald, which is a very perfect mirror of the ‘ rowdy mind,” 
begins—to use a colloquial phrase—to “sing small.” Bully and 
braggart as it is, it is equally shameless in its bluster and its 
poltroonery. The New York Herald is understood to enjoy the 
confidence of the Washington Foreign Office, and it certainly seems 
to be in all respects a very congenial representative of its temper and 
policy. Of course an endeavour is made to cover the political Bull’s 
Run. Mr. Seward, we are told, “feels no apprehension of a 
rupture ;” the Cabinet are “calm and unruffled ;” the “war panic 
in England is a bubble which is about to collapse.” In short, mine 
Ancient Pistol sees the necessity of eating his leek, and so he eats, 
but “eke he swears.” What sauce the Yew York Herald and Mr. 
Seward may prefer for their savoury dish is quite immaterial to us, 
and so long as they are prepared to swallow it, it signifies very little 
with how much “swearing” they may choose to garnish the 
process. 
What is the particular course which the Washington Cabinet may 
take in order to salve over to themselves and their people the unpalata- 


| ble duty which they feel to be inevitable, it is of course difficult to pre- 


dict, That they will take the honest and manly course of at once and in 
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a handsome manner making the reparation which they cannot and dare 
not refuse, nothing which we know of their antecedents permits us 
to hope. This, it is true, would be the really wise as well as the 
most magnanimous policy. It would produce a reaction in English 
and European opinion which might be of most essential service to 
the Northern cause. But Mr. Seward is not a man who has 
either the intellect or the heart for a policy at once sagacious 
and great. He is an adept only in those arts of low cunning which 
avoids a fair encounter with an adversary and seeks by astuteness 
and subterfuge to gain a petty advantage when he cannot hope to 
secure a victory. If we find we have done injustice to the American 
Foreign Secretary in this supposition we shall be happy to make 
him amends when he has shown that he deserves it. In the mean- 
while the policy suggested for him by his supposed organ is eminently 
worthy of a second-rate provincial attorney. ‘“ We presume,” says 
the Vew York Herald, “ that Lord Lyons will forward his case in 
one of those diplomatic notes of several columns: in extent, and that 
an appropriate reply will demand an extension of the argument and 
so on until the issue of war shall have melted away into an amicable 
arrangement.” We suspect that when the organ of Mr. Seward 
receives a communication of Lord Lyons’ despatch, it will find that a 
very small portion of one of its columns will suffice for its publication. 
It is now known that the despatch was not to be formally delivered 
till two days after its arrival, and that seven days of grace were to be 
allowed for the final answer. The “ extension of the argument” is 
therefore confined to very definite limits. And if we are correctly 
informed, Lord Lyons’ instructions will not admit of any disputation 
at all ; but if the categorical demand of an apology, and the surrender 
of the prisoners, is not complied with in the prescribed period, he will 
positively leave New York. The New York Herald is confidently 
informed that “the British Government will not make any exorbitant 
demand upon the United States with reference to the seizure of the 
traitors.” The value of this information depends on what may be that 
journal’s apprehension of the value of the epithet “ exorbitant.” If 
it flatters itself that the demand is anything short of the absolute and 
unconditional surrender of the captives, it will find itself, as it has 
often done before, most egregiously mistaken. The New York Times 
consoles itself by the reflection that “ the subject will not be settled 
without an important curtailment of the English pretensions to 
enforce a right of search, which she finds it so unpalatable to concede 
to other powers.” Whether the surrender of Messrs. Slidell and 
Mason will act as such a “curtailment,” is a matter on which the 
New York Times is entitled to its own opinion. But we are very 
much mistaken if either Lord Lyons or the Foreign Office have 
the least intention of permitting the peremptory redress of a 
violent act to degenerate into an endless discussion on international 
law. 


But whatever flattering unction the New York Times may lay to 
its soul, it seems to have a very definite comprehension of the neces- 
sity of yielding to the English demands. ‘“ There is but one sentiment,” 
we are told, “prevalent, and that is, that no quarrel with England 
should be permitted to interfere at this moment, to stay the reduction 
of the Southern rebels, It believes that it has no right to give life 
to the rebellion by entering on another and vaster quarrel, which 
would, at the same time, increase tenfold the burdens on the people 
of the North, and it naturally hesitates to adopt a policy which would 
carry joy to every traitor in the country, and weigh down to poverty 
the loyal and law-observing citizen.” In the opinion of the New 
York Times, “ The disposition of the person of rebel envoys is one of 
secondary moment, and a most inadequate one on which to rest a 
“The administration,’ we are re- 
minded, ‘is yet uncommitted, and the language of Secretary Willes, 
in his report and his letter to Captain Wilkes, is rather professional 
and personal than diplomatic, and in no degree binds the State 
Department.” What does all this stuff mean except this, that 
America will give in, not because she feels the justice of the demand, 
or because she thinks it no dishonour to redress a flagrant wrong, but 


that she must perforce capitulate, because she cannot and she dare 
»not resist. 


Such is the spirit of the American people, and such is the 


language of the American press. $ 


The conduct of Congress in the affair is hardly less contemptible. 


~ The proposition of Mr. Vallandigham to stand by the vote of thanks 


to Captain Wilkes was discreetly “shunted” by « proposal to refer his 
motion to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. But no one seems to 
have replied to the pertinent remark of the mover, ‘ that a former 
resolution, approbatory of Captain Wilkes, was passed without being 
80 referred. But then what Mr. Vallandigham elegantly calls the 
‘ first growl of the British Lion” had not been heard. And this is 
obviously the secret of the change of demeanour. For our part 
we are quite willing to await the issue of the challenge flung out by 
the Deputy for Ohio ; “ It remained to be seen who would be cowed.” 
That it will not be England we can take upon ourselves to affirm 
Whether America will be “cowed” or not remains as Mr. 
\ allandigham observes, to be seen. Since the matter is to be put on 
the footing of fear and not of justice, we think Congress itself has 
supplied the answer to the question, “ Who’s afraid?” If to be cowed, 
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| according to the old joke, is the feminine of to bully, it will not cost 


America much, it should seem, to change her sex. 

We pointed out last week that there was one person whose judg 
ment and authority in America must mainly determine the question 
of peace or war. The reports of the Secretary for War have become, 
it seems, for the nonce, mere ‘ professional and personal ” documents. 
But there is a gentleman whose communications in the present crisis 
are felt to be of a very different importance. What does Mr. Chase, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, say? The utterances of this all- 
important functionary are most unmistakably against the possibility 
of resistance. “ After consulting, in reference to the sinews of war, with 
our bankers and financiers,” Mr. Chase, it appears, has expressed “a 
positive opinion of an amicable adjustment with England.” And well 
he might, for who knows better than Mr. Chase that if such an 
“amicable adjustment” is not effected, he will seek in vain to beg, 
borrow, or steal another dollar from the ‘“‘ bankers and financiers ” 
whom his “ equanimity” reassures. This, after all, is the great sheet- 
anchor of peace. <A declaration of war with England is for America 
a declaration of insolvency. And it is this which, in our opinion, must 
in the end compel them to an unconditional compliance with our 
demands, But for the peremptory instructions of Lord Lyons, they 
might endeavour to amuse us with protracted negotiations, and evade 
our demands by diplomatic subtleties. But in the way of such a 
policy stands the one stubborn, inevitable fact, that if the prisoners are 
not surrendered, Lord Lyons will within seven days take his departure 
from America, which will force them to the submission they are so 
solicitous to evade. If the English Minister once demands his pass- 
ports, the public credit of America will collapse with » sudden and 
gigantic crash. This is a contingency which the Government dares 
not face, and which they must stave off at any price. It will be idle 
for them to assure the nation that the withdrawal of Lord Lyons 
does not necessarily involve a war with Eugland. What may be the 
result of his return to this country no one can predict, and at all 
events the decision could not be known in America before the lapse of 
at least a month. The next communication they might receive would, 
perhaps, be from the English fleet in the harbour of New York. 

It is upon these grounds, and these grounds alone, that we build 
our expectations of peace. The American people throughout the 
whole of this transaction have flagrantly rejected all considerations 
of right and of justice. While they thought they could do so with 
impunity, there was no limit to their exultation at an act of violence 
and wrong. When the retribution of their crime seems about to 
overtake them there is no subterfuge which they think too mean to 
shelter them from the penalty they have incurred. Whatever may 
be the issue of this affair it will leave on the national character of the 
American people the stigma of indelible disgrace. It will have 
shown that there is but one argument to which the moral sense of 
the American mind is amenable, and that is the argument of fear. 
For throughout the whole of this transaction they have, from the 
highest to the lowest amongst them, exhibited a mixture of brutality 
and poltroonery which makes them a just object of scorn and 
reprobation to the civilized world. 








THE RESIGNATIONS IN VOLUNTEER CORPS. 


HE friends of the Volunteers are beginning to feel a little 
uneasy. The various corps distributed throughout the country 
constitute a defensive force which promised to be of essential service 
in any season of difficulty, and it was therefore quite natural and 
proper that the Volunteers should be encouraged by the praise and 
good wishes of the nation. We boasted of our comparatively 
inexpensive army more than we are accustomed to boast of our 
doings or possessions, and Europe was invited to mark and ponder 
over the spontaneous display of true and self-sacrificing patriotism - 
made in every part of the land. In the very midst of our exultation, 
circumstances are happening calculated to awaken misgiving. The 
Volunteers are resigning in every direction. In one county an entire 
corps has been disbanded—in many others the companies are being 
so rapidly thinned that they must soon collapse unless fresh support 
arrives. The metropolis is no better off than the provinces. Every 
Gazette contains notifications of the resignations of oflicers, and we are 
informed that in certain corps a diminution in number is going on at 
the rate of twenty or thirty every week. Unquestionably this has a 
bad appearance. Here, just as we are apparently on the brink of a 
war, the V olunteers—our much vaunted source of defence—are coolly 
taking leave of us, and giving us to understand that we must fight 
anil protect ourselves in the old way. Can it be that the Volan 
teers are afraid! Do they dread being called upon to occupy 
the garrisons at home in the place of the troops who may 
be required to take an active part in the impending contest + One 
journal, supposed to be friendly to the Voiunteers, has thought fit to 
offer this explanation of the numerous resignations, and it does not 
hesitate to aflirm that many corps are “showing the white feather.” 
To us it appears clear that the circumstances which give rise to the 
change now passing over the Volunteer movement are not of a shame 
ful character, although they furnish cause for sincere regret. Proba- 
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-depend for subsistence on their daily exertions. The demand for 





bly not a dozen Volunteers have resigned from motives of alarm. 
It is, indeed, totally unnecessary to ascribe their withdrawal to 
anticipations of evil, since there is at present no ground whatever for 
supposing that the services of the Volunteers will be required. Eng- 
land has soldiers and sailors enough to cope with the Northern States 
of America, and does not even look to her Volunteers for aid of any 
kind. Any apprehensions which the weak-minded might entertain 
would therefore be not only premature, but disgraceful, and we are 
disposed to trace the partial decline of the undertaking to a different 
source. 

Nor is it necessary to make a prolonged search after the truth. 
The object of many a Volunteer in withdrawing from his corps is 
the commonplace and every day one of saving his money. All times 
are “hard” to one class or another; but the present are peculiarly 
hard times for those who are forced by the necessities of their lot to 





work is greater than can be met by employers. The winter began 
unfavourably, it has gone on from bad to worse ; and the prospects 
of the future are discouraging in a still more decided degree. It is 
not only that thousands are absolutely out of employment, but there 
is a general feeling of insecurity—the dread of what to-morrow may 
bring forth, the disquieting consciousness that a panic or the failure 
of a few firms may still further paralyze trade, and exhaust the 
means of support of many a family. They find that money is scarce, 
and employment not easily to be obtained. At such a period the 
chief duty of the head of a family is to look well to his own imme- 
dirte interests. He must keep his children from being thrown upon 
promiscuous charity for bare sustenance, and economize in order that 
the evil spirits which wait upon poverty may be excluded from his 
dwelling. Even with those who are already beyond reach of such 
contingencies, the duty of thrift and prudence presses with unusual 
force. It is a time to save as much, and spend as little as possible. 
Post-office savings banks have fostered careful habits, and what 
thoughtful wife in a humble home will not remonstrate against the 
expenditure of even a pound or two in objects that may be dispensed 
with ? 

Such considerations may appear trivial to the wealthy, but thou- 
sands are guided by them, and compelled to be so, and especially in 
their conduct with reference to the Volunteer force. It is much less 
painful to mark the decrease in those corps when we know that it is 
caused by the inexorable claims of wives and children, than to have 
it attributed to a lack of spirit and patriotism. It is no disgrace to 
the nation that many of its volunteers are poor and cannot afford to 
keep up their connection with the force through the winter. Reflect 
for a moment on the various demands which are made on the purse 
of the Volunteer. His annual subscription is very likely due, and at 
Christmas a guinea is a “ consideration ” of consequence to many who 
possess abundance of courage and patriotism. Then there are the 
charges for the band and one or two officers to be renewed ; the 





uniforms are getting worn and faded, and must be replaced before 
long if the Volunteer continue in the corps. Again we say that 
these are small matters to those who enjoy fair incomes, but to work- 
ing men they are all important, and it is principally the latter class 
which we now find retiring. They have not the money to spend any 
longer, or it is wanted at home. In the country many a Volunteer 
is obliged to practise constant acts of self-denial to pay his way in 
the corps, and those who are tolerably well to do begin to think that 
they are taxed so heavily for the ordinary defences of the nation that 
they may as well devote their Volunteer expenses to the settlement of 
the collector’s demands. For it has been too much overlooked that 
the Volunteer pays in two ways for the defence of his country,—he 
is taxed as other men towards the maintenance of the army and 
navy, while he also maintains himself as an “ effective.” We have 
no cause for surprise in the fact that some of the number are becom- 
ing tired of thus burning the candle at both ends. We ought to 
thank them for what they have done, and for the willingness to serve 
us they have shown, without seeking to attach the stigma to them of 
exhibiting the “ white feather.” 

Another fact worthy of consideration is, that many of the corps 
have indulged in extravagant expenditure from the very outset. 
They have studied dress and appearance too much, and spent their 
money too freely, in order to make a good show on parade or in 
their marches, Such a system could not be expected to last for ever. 
Men may be careless of their money when they are in pursuit of a 
new hobby, but it is only the irreclaimable spendthrift who continues 
to squander after the necessity of economy has been brought home to 
him. The events now taking place will teach the various corps that, 
in order to maintain an honourable and permanent position, they 
must adjust their expenditure on the smallest possible scale, and let 
the demands for money be very light and very rare. After all, the 
really efficient corps will not be that which wears the most ornamental 
uniform, but that which has paid most attention to drill and rifle 
practice. Let every needless expense be at once abolished. Fritter 
away ho more money in dinners and testimoni: ls, which have hitherto 
been the severest tax of all upon the pockets of the Volunteers, 


of the premature decay of a popular, and apparently most useful, 
institution. 

It is not to be denied that the withdrawal of Volunteers at the 
approach of the first crisis that has happened since their enrolment, 
is a very disheartening circumstance. The men should have caleu- 
lated the cost of what they undertook before participating in the 
movement, and reflected that by their untimely secession a grievous 
blow would be inflicted on the character and standing of the force. 
They have laid open not only themselves, but their late comrades 
also, to the imputation of cowardice. The Americans will not give 
them credit for being actuated by any but dishonourable impulses— 
the impulse of fear, and not of prudence or necessity. - The Continent, 
too, will not witness their desertion without celebrating it by some 
bitter sneers ; and it must be confessed that we have, in a measure, 
invited these taunts, by the extreme complacency with which we 
asked the careful attention of our neighbours to our new defensive 
force. Granted that the Volunteers who have resigned had excellent 
reasons for so doing—and we have endeavoured to present their 
conduct in the most favourable light—we say that it is a great pity 
they did not discover these reasons either at an earlier or a later 
date. It is an unfortunate coincidence that they should get poor, 
and the country be apparently on the eve of war, at the same time. 
Let us therefore urge on every Volunteer the duty, for the credit of 
himself and his country, of keeping to his corps, at least until we 
know how the American difficulty will end. One or two circum- 
stances only can justify the withdrawal of any person from a corps at 
this moment—poverty or illness may excuse, but nothing else. 
Minor differences, small quarrels, and all causes of dissatisfaction 
should be forgotten, or at any rate put aside for a time. It is 
a base act for any person to damage the credit of the force by 
resigning in a fit of spleen or ill-tempered jealousy. If the 
Volunteers would not bring everlasting disgrace upon themselves, 
they will stand to their colours while the faintest probability 
of a war exists. Those who retire, even for the best of all 
reasons, must reconcile themselves to be made a butt for the jeers of 
anybody who wishes to say a spiteful thing concerning them, or who 
desires to bring them into ridicule or contempt. No doubt there 
exists in certain corps great dissatisfaction concerning the officers, 
who have been too often selected without judgment, and who contrive 
to render themselves obnoxious to all beneath their command. We 
believe this to be at the bottom of much of the mischief now going 
on, but no Volunteer possessing a proper degree of self-respect will 
suffer these disputes to weigh a grain in the balance at so critical a 
period as the present. There has also been great loss of time and 
interruption of business caused by unnecessary parades and show days; 
this error must be rectified at once. And with regard to the subscrip- 
tions, we are quite sure that time will be allowed for the payment, 
and we are equally certain that the public would pay the fees for the 
Volunteers who are unable to pay for themselves rather than see them 
vanish at the first distant indication of danger. A well-considered 
proposal for meeting these expenses out of funds supplied by general 
contributions, would assuredly meet with a very liberal response in 


all parts of the country. 








RELATIVE RESOURCES OF NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Ae the prospect of a termination of the contest between the 

Federalists and the Secessionists by the intervention of a Deus 
ex machind, in the shape of a war with England, becomes less 
probable, the question as to its fortunes, its issue, and its duration, 
when left to the undisturbed operation of natural causes, assumes 
renewed interest. The importance of the struggle to England is 
second only to its importance to America. With the Americans 
it involves their future social forms and political status ; with us 
it involves not only the character of our relations towards them 
for long years to come, but our present supply of an article which 
has become to us more absolutely indispensable than any other of 
our foreign importations. 

It is, therefore, especially desirable that we should form a correct 
estimate of the probabilities of the contest, and that we should not 
allow ourselves to be misled either by the questionable boasts or the 
unquestionable facts with which the Northerners assail us. We must 
put aside the first as empty breath, and endeavour to reduce the 
second to their real dimensions and their effective and relevant value. 
It is indisputably true that the North has a vast superiority over the 
South in numbers and in wealth ; in numbers, at least two to one; 
in wealth, probably much more. It is equally true that in inventive 
faculty and in command of the resources of engineering and military 
sciences the advantage still lies on the side of the North. Where 
courage and warlike experience are nearly equal, numbers, wealth, 
and science are considered to be the main elements of success. In 
addition to these, the North has the further advantage of being far 
better supplied than its antagonist with all the munitions an 
appliances of war. Not only do the Federalists manufacture for 
themselves to a far greater extent than their antagonists, but for the 
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Confederates ; and they have made use of this period to import 


enormous quantities of arms, gunpowder, saltpetre, uniform clothing, 


soldiers’ blankets, and every species of ! 
of these, therefore, they are amply provided, while their enemies are 


in comparison but scantily provided. Finally, they have a navy— 


not a very large one nor a very good one, but still a navy, while the 
Southerners have none. These are the advantages on thew side ; and 
at first sight it appears a formidable list enough. 


But when we come to estima 
superiority a little more closely, we shall see reason to make several 


deductions from their actual value, and we shall discover some weighty 
compensations on the other side. In the first place, numbers of men 
are only serviceable where they can be made effective soldiers, and 
brought to bear upon the enemy. They are materials out of which a 
powerful army may be recruited, but they do not of themselves con- 
stitute a powerful army. In like manner wealth is the real sinews 
of war; but it can only be made available to prolong a war or carry 
it to a successful issue, in case those who own it can be induced to part 
with it ;—in other words, in case its possessors will bear taxation in 
proportion to their wealth, or are patriotic and reliant enough to lend 
it to their Government, or are sufficiently known throughout the 
world for their unflinching and unrepudiating integrity for foreigners 
to be willing to take up their loans onthe joint security of the charac- 
ter and the means of the borrowing nation. Further, it is evident that 
men, money, ammunition, military stores, and everything else of the 
sort, must be measured by a very different standard of available 
value, according as they are designed for aggressive or for defensive 
operations, Now let us consider for a moment how these considera- 
tions ought to affect our reliance on the superior resources of the 
Federalists. 

With their wonted grandiosity, the Northerners, as soon as war 
was declared, voted a levy of 500,000 men, and a credit of 
100,000,000 dollars. They have now on foot, according to their 
own statements, 650,000 men. We do not believe them; but if 
they have as many as 500,000 it is sufficient for our argument. 
a defensive war these numbers would be invaluable. Even as hastily 
levied Volunteers or half-disciplined Militia, such swarms of men, if 
individually brave (as all the Americans are), and even decently 
handled (as they would soon become), would render invasion all but 
impossible, and the destruction of the invading force all but inevit- 
able. They would be fighting for their hearths and their wives, 
—and men always fight well at home. They would he near their 
magazines and their reserves ; and such proximity always gives both 
confidence and comfort. They would be on ground they knew ; and 
this is always an inestimable advantage. Their very numbers would 
make them virtually ubiquitous ; and the most skilful and determined 
troops shrink from a surrounding crowd—especially if that crowd is 
sheltered, courageous, and invisible. But all these advantages are 
lost when once the war is carried into the enemy’s country,—par- 
ticularly if that country be extensive, wild, and thinly-peopled. In 
that case numbers become a positive disadvantage ; and a thoroughly 
well-trained and well-appointed force of 50,000 men is better than 
an armed horde of half a million. The best managed commissariat 
fails, and the most admirably organized transport-service is baffled, 
and the best-filled magazines are comparatively useless, when hun- 
dreds of thousands have to be provided for. The most perfect and 
scientific management breaks down under the weight of numbers. 
Napoleon found it so in Russia. His army was disorganized, and a 
sreat part of it melted away before the first flake of snow fell, from 
the combined effects of space and multitudes. 

Let any one calculate how many non-combatants must accompany 
every camp, how many waggons ave required for baggage and muni- 
tions, how many horses and bullocks, and how much forage for both, | 
such indispensable materiel implies, and he wiil then understand that | 
effective invasion by land of the enemy’s territory, in such a country 
as America, by a large force, would be simple madness, and would 
he certain to end in fatal disaster. A force of 5( 1,000 picked — en 
such as followed Wellington at Vittoria, might do something. A 
force of 300,000 volunteers, such as fled at Bull’s Run, would be 
simply an embarrassment to theircommander. The notion originally 
Pe ae on behalf of Fremont of a march along, or a sail down, 
seth Lag the heart of the enemy’s country, could only 
neiigg y vie ni magnificent imagination of a Yankee trades- 
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much. Armies are expensive in proportion to their numbers, not in 
proportion to their efficiency. It is probable that the regiment of New 
York Fire Zouaves, or Massachusetts Volunteers, costs just as much 
as our Fusileer Guards. The vast army the Federalists have raised 
will prove a burden upon the resources of the nation such as no 
country could endure, and such as America, we feel certain, will not en- 
dure. Our able and trustworthy contemporary, the Zconomist, showed, 
by Mr. Chase’s own figures, that the war alone was costing the North, 
in this its first year, not less than £104,000,000 sterling. Of course 
a considerable portion of this enormous outlay must be set down to 
jobbery and inexperience—the res dura et regni novitas of improvised 
war—but the very magnitude of the transactions involved in the 
maintenance of an army of half a million, insures perpetual jobbery 
and unavoidable extravagance. It will continue as long as the con- 
flict continues. A hundred thousand men might possibly have been 
worked for fifteen millions. Five hundred thousand will never cost 
much less than a hundred millions. ; 
Now, how is this enormous sum to be raised! The entire sum 
needed by the Federal Government for this year is altogether 
£122,000,000 ;—of which Mr. Chase eapects to get £12,000,000, or 
one-tenth, by taxation ; he has already got £45,000,000 by loans :— 
whence will he obtain the £65,000,000 which he still needs! It is 
absolutely certain that he cannot obtain it from Europe. It seems 
more than doubtful whether the bankers of Philadelphia and New 
York will come forward to undertake any further risks. <A paper 
currency, forced contributions, and a graduated Income Tax are 
resources still within the possibilities of a democracy driven despe- 
perate by its necessities ;—but these mean virtual bankruptcy and 
scarcely disguised confiscation. From June, 1861, to June, 1862, one 
hundred and twenty-two millions are wanted for the coffers of the 
State ;—more than half the year is gone; considerably less than 
half that sum has been raised ; four-fifths of what has been obtained 
has been by way of loan ; and it seems very questionable whether 
the remainder can be got at all. And this is in the first year of « 
gigantic war. No victory has been gained ; no progress has been 
made ; half the year is gone ; and already the finances of the country 
are in unutterable perplexity, if not actually exhausted. And all 
this because, in the inflation of their hearts, they determined to have 
a great army instead of a good one, and forgot that wealth and 
numbers were strength only when carefully husbanded and saga 
ciously applied. 
There are other elements of weakness in the apparent might of 
the Northern Republic almost equally ominous of failure ; but the 
consideration of these we must defer for the present. 











THE REVENUE AND THE FINANCES. 

OTHING is more unpopular in England than declamation on a 
deficit, which to the nation appears much the same as an 
empty pocket to an individual. Compared with the returns of last 
year, the Revenue has fallen off by nearly three millions and a half, 
and though it is quite possible to account satisfactorily for the 
unpleasant result, the fact is not a whit the less disagreeable for tliat 
reason. When money is wanted for important purposes by the 
State, Parliament must discover the means of supplying it, which 
can but be by the infliction of new taxes; though before the 
legislature has assembled, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer pre- 
pared his Budget, it would be impossible to foretell what those new 
taxes are to be. There is, no doubt, an immense elasticity in the 
productive powers of this country, and this has taken us through 
the greatest wars, survived the greatest calamities, and repaired the 
This 
inspires the hope that in all future contingencies similar good fortune 
will attend us, because our confidence is based on the springs and 


resources of unwearied industry. The only perplexing part of the 


question is, whether a revenue of seventy-one millions is actually 


needed by Great Britain in a time of peace. Industry is indisputably 
prolific, and in seasons of extreme pressure might, as on former occa- 
sions, enable the Government to expend upwards of a hundred 
millions sterling in the course of a single year ; but the knowledge 
that such things are possible should never tempt the rulers of the 
empire into repeating the experiment without the most absolute 
necessity. 

There are some who appear to derive gratification from finding 
all neighbouring countries in the same plight with ourselves, though 
not exactly from the same causes. We have been betrayed into our 
present position partly by the remission of taxes, and partly by the 
different direction taken by the national tastes ; whereas our neigh- 
bours must account for their financial deficiencies by recognizing the 
fact that they have engaged in naval and military preparations too 
great for the resources of their respective countries. A plan for 
attempting the establishment of universal empire could hardly have 
allured a government into a more reckless expenditure than that of 
which France has been guilty for several years past, and her 
extravagance, unjustifiable in every sense, has compelled others, who 
by no means share or imitate her ambitious designs, to indulge in 
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what would be stigmatized as waste, were it not for the necessity of 
guarding against her suspicious policy. 

Throughout Europe there has long been an unquiet feeling, expecta- 
tions of insurrection, the conflict of nationalities, and the breaking up 
of old and decayed states, which have led even Great Britain into a 
lavish application of its resources. This alone can explain why, with 
a revenue of sixty-eight millions sterling, there should be a deficit at 
all. Under different circumstances the remission of a penny per 
pound in the Income Tax would have produced no sensible result, 
neither would the loss of the sum realised by the Paper Duty have 
been felt, especially seeing that several branches of the revenue—as the 
Customs, the Post Office, and the Miscellaneous Department,—have 
been more than usually productive. This decidedly implies the 
increase of prosperity throughout the country, whose inhabitants 
enjoy more luxuries and correspond more with each other than at any 
former period of our history. Tea, sugar, brandy, wine, circulate 
more freely through the land, indicating the steady growth and 
diffusion of opulence and comfort ; while the multiplication of letters 
points to the augmentation of business, whose increased activity 
invariably tells in the most sensible manner on the Post Office 
returns. 


The decrease in the trade in foreign corn, which has been so con- 
siderable as to. affect the revenue, notwithstanding that the duty on 
imported corn ‘is only one shilling per quarter, may be justly regarded 
as an indication of internal prosperity, since it shows that our 
domestic agriculture has been sufficiently improved since the abolition 
of the Corh Laws as to render us nearly independent of foreign 
countries. Out of this circumstance springs the power to purchase 
in greater quantities the articles of luxury to which we have alluded 
above. . Most persons remember the terms of the sliding scale, and 
how, until bread had reached famine prices, no foreign grain could be 
brought into our ports. A merely nominal duty is now imposed, 
and the importation steadily diminishes, so that we may fairly reckon 
upon shortly subsisting entirely upon the produce of our own fields. 
It will be for Parliament to consider, when it assembles next month, 
whether, by a just economy, we might not make the apparent deficit 
in the revenue altogether disappear ; and for practical purposes it 
would be just as satisfactory to save three millions and a half as to 
obtain it from the nation through the instrumentality of the tax- 
gatherer. Of course it is a mark of a powerful people to supply its 
Government with abundant finances, which, when judiciously raised, 
are only to be regarded as the surplus opulence of the land. But 
experience shows that in proportion to the facility with which 
Governments obtain money, is the carelessness with which they 
expend it ; so that a vast revenue, instead of being, as it ought to be, 
an index to a nation’s prosperity, is often converted into a cause of 
its impoverishment. 

While speculating on theories of population, it is frequently remarked 
that a nation’s vitality is on the decrease when the augmentation of 
the people falls short of the proportion it had been accustomed to 
maintain. It is precisely the same with revenue ; there is an increase 
in the post-oftice returns, and an increase in the customs; but if care- 
fully considered, the growth of these two branches of the revenue 
will be discovered not to have kept pace with the increase of the 
population. To understand this circumstance we must look to the 
condition of the manufacturing districts, where, during the last 
twelve months, much less work has been done than in former years ; 
and this implies greater poverty, and a consequent falling off in every 
branch of consumption. Such fluctuations in the state of a manu- 
facturing community must, however, naturally be looked for, and 
are not traceable, as many suppose, exclusively to a deficiency in the 
supply of the raw material, but in an equal, or perhaps still greater 
degree, to the cessation of a demand for our goods in several foreign 
countries. But as one market fails another usually presents itself, 
necessitating some variation in the articles of supply. The distress, 
loss, and inconvenience experienced by the manufacturing population 
occur during the intervals between the laying aside of one species of 
manufacture and the adoption of another,—that is, between the 
requirements of different markets. 

From what we have said, it is obvious that nothing like national 
impoverishment can be supposed to be indicated by such a financial 
deficit as our own. It is the accompaniment of political and social 
changes—it is the result of causes external to the producing power— 
it is the effect of caprice, of fashion— of temporary and inexplicable 
fluctuations which may for a moment disturb, though they cannot turn 
aside, the great current of industry. The recurrence of ademand for 
our goods from one or two countries, which in all likelihood will not 
long be able to dispense with them, would once more stimulate to its 
utmost activity the manufacturing force of England, and at the 
same time augment the consumption of luxuries ; or, in other words, 
increase the revenue. Even without these external aids, the finances of 
Great Britain will speedily right themselves, through the operation of 
causes which are already everywhere in action, though neither 80 ex- 
tensively nor continuously, as they will hereafter become. No 


uneasiness whatever need be felt at the existing deficit, though it must 
be admitted to be considerable. 








THE MEMBERS FOR BRIGHTON ON THE AMERICAN 
DIFFICULTY. 


R. WHITE and Mr. Coningham have taken the trouble to 
expound their views concerning the American “ difficulty” to 
their constituents at Brighton, and one speech of the evening, at 
least, is likely to excite the astonishment of the public. Mr. Coning- 
ham is evidently a greater man than the world has hitherto taken 
him for. He has been underrated and overlooked. The merits of 
Cox were not unknown, but those of Coningham have still to be 
duly measured and acknowledged. ‘With an excess of modesty, he 
held his peace too long upon the American question. Had he but’ 
spoken earlier, the despatch of the English Government might never 
have been written, the Northern States would have been spared 
considerable disquietude and apprehension, and the press of this 
country would have been ashamed to follow its present course of 
endeavouring to produce war between the two nations. Are we not 
free men? asks Mr. Coningham ; and he ought to have added, is 
it not our duty to yield submissively to the Americans, because they 
possess still greater freedom than ourselves? For this is manifestly 
Mr. Coningham’s idea. England is interfering in an unprovoked 
and unjustifiable manner between the Federal States and their 
“ erring children,” and the working men of England are exhorted to 
‘raise their voices, and if needs be their hands,” against the “das- 
tardly object” we have in view. It is the press which causes all the 
mischief. Some time ago it did its utmost to kindle hostilities 
between England and France, but it failed ; and now, in its unscru- 
pulous recklessness, it is trying to excite an “ anti-republican war.’ 
Such are Mr. Coningham’s opinions. We never know the exact 
amount of folly that is in the House of Commons until the recess. 
The seal is then removed from the lips of the “ silent members,” and 
the restraint imposed upon the thoughtless by the presence of wise 
and experienced statesmen exists no longer. The Coninghams of the 
House are free to chatter any nonsense they have in their minds, and 
once a year at least they stand a chance of seeing their thoughts 
dignified by being printed in a metropolitan journal. The neglect 
with which they are treated by editors and reporters on other occa- 
sions leads them to utter those almost imbecile tirades against the 
press which would be appropriate only in the mouth of a clown in a 
pantomime. There is neither argument nor reason, neither truth 
nor probability, in the assertion of Mr. Coningham and his friends, 
that the English journals, from the greatest to the least, have the 
“dastardly object” in view of embroiling us with some foreign 
power. The merest boy would know that such an assumption 
is preposterous, and it may well surprise us that a member of the 
House of Commons should think it not inconsistent with his position 
to make charges that he must know are entirely unsupported by 
facts. Does Mr. Coningham claim to be considered an intelligent 
man ? or is he prepared to be estimated by the public according to the 
value of his opinions? The poorest newspaper in the land is incapable 
of the base and short-sighted folly which he attributes to the leading 
journals. The fate of a press so venal and so shameless as that he 
describes would soon be decided once for all by the nation. “We have 
done our best,” says the wise and just man whom Brighton selected 
as one of its representatives, “to spur on the warlike spirit of this 
country, and to bring about a war—a fratricidal war— between 
two races of people who are brethren.” We are accustomed to this 
language from Mr. Bright ; and since it is as wéll to know how many 
friends we really possess, we are glad that Mr. Coningham has stepped 
furward to divulge his sentiments. Of course he is perfectly well 
aware that he would not be allowed to talk balderdash of the kind we 
have quoted in the House of Commons. Even Mr. Bright himself 
is not above adapting his views to the assembly he may happen to be 
addressing. The member for Brighton, however, may be very sure 
that the press and the people will recollect his outpouring of wrath, 
and that both will look with some interest to any speeches he may 
tind courage to deliver within the walls of Parliament. 
Stirred by the cheers with which the amused stragglers of Brighton 
tempted the acute member into still greater depths of folly, Mr. 
Coningham valiantly announced his determination to do battle against 
the Premier, unless that impulsive statesman should mend his ways 
at once. ‘I bid him beware,” says Mr. Coningham, “ for if he 
think without good and sufficient grounds to involve this country in 
a war with America, he will signally fail in his object, and I promise 
him another signal defeat.” It is to be hoped that the terrors of 
this threat did not bring on a fresh access of gout to the subject of it. 
Lord Palmerston now knows exactly what he has to dread. The 
fear of Coningham may peradventure keep him in the proper path ; 
but if it should not, the vengeance of that formidable politician will 
surely overtake him. Mr. Disraeli is now in a great measure super- 
seded. His keen and searching thrusts can no longer wound. "Why 
will not some party elect Mr. Coningham as its chief! Perhaps the 
chief difficulty in the way is the uncertainty respecting his opinions. 
Who has the greatest right to claim him? He gained his election 
upon the pretence of being a Liberal ; but his speeches are almost 
always against the Government, although he characteristically votes 
in opposition to his own deelared views. The truth, perhaps, is that 
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recisely what he thinks until he rises 


Mr. Coningham never knows p 
to address a meeting. This theory is confirmed by the speech at 


Brighton, in which he blows hot.and cold alternately, and forgives 
everybody in the end except newspaper editors. 

He admits that the seizure of the Commissioners was a legal act, 
and has nothing to say against the despatch of the English Govern- 
ment, for the simple reason that it 1s impossible that he can have 
made himself acquainted with its contents. Why, then, does he 
assume that Lord Palmerston stands in need of his awful “warning” ! 
Why accuse the press of creating the chief part of the present diffi- 
culty? Why, in fact, justify America and accuse England? A man 
who had any regard for logic might be expected to consider these 
questions worthy of attention, but Mr. Coningham will doubtless 
deem it a sufficient answer to ascribe them to the malice of a per- 
verse and wicked press. Graver charges than these should not 
prevent us from protesting against the scandalous indecency of the 
mode in which Mr. Coningham treats of the great question whether 
or not Messrs. Slidell and Mason should be released. ‘“‘ It is just pos- 
sible,” he says, ‘‘that the industrial classes on the other side of the 
Atlantic will prevent the surrender of these men’s bodies.” This 
delicate allusion to the probability that the Commissioners will be 
hanged, is followed up by the following appeal to the men of 
Brighton :— Will you go to war for the carcases of these two dele- 
gates of the nigger-drivers ? (Cries of ‘No,’ ‘Yes,’ and general 
confusion.) You can’t compel America to this ; the capture is an 
accomplished fact ; and I venture to say that if you go to war under 
the impression that you will obtain the bodies of these men, you will 
fight for thirty years, and then you will not get them.” And it is in 
this way that a Member of the British House of Commons dares to 
express himself in the face of his constituents! The rowdies of 
America might be proud of Mr. Coningham, but surely the consti- 
tuency of Brighton is ashamed of him. 

Mr. White, the colleague of this calm and thoughtful legislator, is 
far more temperate in his language, though he also regards the 
struggle between the Northern and Southern States as turning 
solely upon the existence or the abolition of slavery. The organ of 
the Northern party in New York did its best to remove this preju- 
dice. The Herald has repeatedly assured us that President Lincoln 
and the North would not abolish slavery even if they could—they 
could not provide for the emancipated slaves, and they do not believe 
them capable of working independently and governing their own 
affairs. Mr. White cannot be ignorant that in the North the negro 
is treated with greater contumely than in the South. If the Federal 
States were victorious, slavery would still be retained as one of 
the institutions of the country. Moreover, England has nothing 
whatever to do with the question. By implication, the remarks of 
Mr. White and Mr. Coningham almost lead us to suppose that they 
would consider a war for the suppression of slavery perfectly justifi- 
able ; and if this be what they really mean, with what consistency 
do they ignore the alleged impropriety of England’s interference 
under any conceivable circumstances ¢ 

Both the members for Brighton are entirely mistaken in supposing 
that the people of this country are anxious for a war with America. 
They desire peace with the utmost earnestness, but they are not 
quite so tolerant of national insults as Mr. Coningham. They have 
yielded to the Americans time after time, until their patience has 
been called cowardice, and their friendliness attributed to fear. They 
now perceive that a resolute stand must be made against the arro- 
gance of the Americans, and they do not recognize any necessity for 
submitting to wrongs because those who inflict them happen to be 
“their brethren.” It is not unusual to find ingratitude and insolence 
tolerated in brothers when from the rest of mankind it would be 
instantly resented ; but there comes an end to long-suffering even of this 
kind, and if the Americans have come to the end of ours sooner than 
they contemplated, they have only themselves to thank for the error 
and the consequences it may produce. 
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ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM. 


Mr. Tuomas Hvanes, the author of “Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” and other 
popular books, has lately published, in Macmillan’s Magazine, an attack on 
the practice of anonymous journalism, in which he not only denounces it as 
being mischievous, but nearly, if not quite, goes the length of maintaining 
that it ought to be rendered illegal. This he advances against his own 
inclination. “Selfishly speaking,” he says, “anonymous writing is to my 
taste far the pleasantest, and if I did not believe that there are serious 
objections to it on public grounds, I most assuredly should not ‘say a word 
against it.” Great part of the paper is occupied by criticisms on articles in 
the Tumes and other journals, which need not be discussed here ; but 
the gist of it, so far as it is dogmatic and not controversial, is as follows :— 
Mr. Hughes says that the right of unrestricted writing does not of 
necessity include the right of unrestricted anonymous writing ; and that by 
writing “behind an abstraction called ‘ we,” a man obtains a certain power 
over and above the power which is derived from the intrinsic weight of what 
he says ; and that it is not for the public advantage that he should possess 





the opinions of the public for the time being, and admitting that the system 
of anonymous writing enables them to do so, he implies—for he does not say 
so in so many words—that if anonymous writing were prevented, the news- 
papers would guide instead of following the public. The general character 
of the leading articles in the Times is the evidence on Which he relies to 
prove this. From the Times he passes to a weekly journal, the general 
temper of which illustrates (he observes) another of the faults which would be 
remedied by a compulsory signature of articles. After several pages of 
gravamina, personal and general, against that periodical, he sums up the 
effect of the evidence which it supplies on the question of anonymous writing 
in these words: “ Would not these failings be likely to disappear if the 
writers had to sign? .... They would learn to keep within bounds, to 
think rather more of what they really have to say, and rather less of mere 
smartness.” He further says that, “from the discontinuance of the practice 
of anonymous writing,” would follow “serious discouragement to all the 
puffing and jobbery which goes on behind the shield of the mighty ‘ we.’ ” 
He goes on to say that the burden of proof “ must be on those who main- 
tain that anonymous writing is the best form of periodical writing,” and he 
examines the arguments in favour of it. He admits that anonymous writing 
is for the interest of “three sets of persons, and threé sets only "—namely, 
the proprietors of papers, the editors of papers, and the writers. With regard 
to the writers, he makes some remarkable admissions. He says: “ A very 
large, and probably the best part of the writing in newspapers, is the work of 
men in other professions who have some spare time on their hands.” Such 
men, he owns, would be damaged professionally by writing, and he admits 
that they ought not to be so damaged ; but he says—“ I don’t see that it 
follows that they must or ought to write anonymously. It may be better for 
them, and yet worse for the nation ; and if their interests clash, the indivi- 
duals must go to the wall.” He also candidly inserts the following reimarka- 
ble observations : “It is urged that it is a good thing for a young writer to 
sink his individuality. His vanity would be flattered by seeing his own 
name affixed, day after day or week after week, to leading articles in a first- 
class journal. And when a man is past the age of vanity in such matters, he 
may very well dislike to see his own name constantly in print. He may be 
one who thinks in a quiet sensible way on subjects of general interest, and 
whose views ought to be published, but if publishing them involves giving his 
own name, he will not write.” He adds—‘“ This is, no doubt, the strongest plea 
for anonymous writing, and it is not easy to answer it. The highest class of 
writers are just those to whom it comes home. The men who write from the 
most sincere convictions, and who have disciplined themselves into saying 
nothing anonymously which they would not be ready and willing to say in 
their own names if called wpon to do so.” He concludes by saying that 
most men are not capable of this self-discipline ; and that “it is much better 
for the country that the few should have to put some force on themselves, 
and sacrifice their desire for privacy (which he admitted just before they 
would not do), than that the many should go on familiarising themselves and 
their readers with the sort of licence and recklessness, which is now the rule.’ 

When a popular, and in some respects a very able writer, questions an 
opinion which prevails almost universally ; and proposes, or at least suggests, 
the imposition of legal restrictions, the absence of which is usually considered 
as highly characteristic of our national character and constitution, he de- 
serves a fair hearing. The practice of writing signed articles certainly 
has this advantage (if it be one), that it often entitles matters to examination 
which would have passed unnoticed if they had been anonymous. But for 
the name at the head of the article under consideration, it would have 
neither attracted nor deserved much discussion. Written as it is by a 
well known man, closely connected with other writers, who claim and 
actually exercise considerable influence in many subjects, and especially in 
those which have moral or social bearings, it becomes significant ; and thus 
derives from the fact that Mr. Hughes wrote and signed it, exactly the same 
kind of factitious importance which he says anonymous articles derive from 
the fact that they are anonymous. The article is, in fact, a proposal to 
agitate for a self-denying ordinance, proceeding from a man widely known 
for his advocacy of schemes which he views as philanthropic or moral. Such 
proposals are always suspicious. A man who comes forward and asks a 
whole class to which he belongs to do something which he is in the habit of 
doing himself, and which he rather ostentatiously asserts to be very un- 
pleasant, irresistibly reminds one of the fox who lost his tail, and tried to per- 
suade the other foxes that it greatly improved his appearance. 

Mr. Hughes writes as if his evidence were against his interest. In fact, the 
opposite is the case. As the author of several very popular novels he obtains 
a wide and favourable hearing for whatever he says. If he would condescend 
to write anonymously in some periodical to which he was not in the habit of 
contributing signed articles, he would get quite a new view of the whole 
subject and a different measure of the importance of what he has to say. 


Though the personal circumstances connected with this article are worth 
notice, the atticle itself is more instructive. It is a good instance of a way 
of thinking and arguing which is becoming common and influential, and 
which is capable of doing incalculable mischief if it is allowed to prevail. 
Many amiable people have been so mach disgusted with what they regard 
as the harsh and cold spirit of indifference to moral and social objects 
which they suppose to have pervaded the legislation of the oldet school 


of Liberals, that they propose to make a practice of legislating with a 





this power. He then combats the notion that newspapers ought to represent 


direct view to the production of good moral results. Drunkenness is the 
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cause of infinite misery; therefore forbid, or enable the ratepayers of a 
parish to forbid, the use of intoxicating liquors, say one set of enthusiasts. 
Anonymous journalism is a cowardly practice, and encourages faults of 
style and thought: therefore forbid it by law, says, cr rather suggests, 
Mr. Thomas Hughes. The answer to the proposal is that it proceeds on a 
total misconception, both of the objects of penal law, and of the character 
of anonymous journalism. Mr. Hughes leaves it uncertain whether he 
means to go the length of maintaining that it ought to be made an offence 
punishable by law to publish any matter without the name of the author, or 
whether he means merely that the practice of anonymous composition is 
yenerally unwholesome to those who practise it, and ought therefore to be 
laid aside by all who value their own moral health. It will therefore be 
desirable to consider separately each of these views. 

First, with regard to penal law. Every one knows that there are innu- 
merable acts most pernicious both to the public and to individuals with which 
criminal law does not and ought not to attempt to deal. Even, therefore, 
if anonymous journalism were a pernicious practice, it would not follow that 
the law ought to forbid it unless it were also one of those pernicious practices 
which are the proper objects of criminal law. What then are those objects ? 
It is impossible to give a complete definition of them; but every one who 
is acquainted with the subject is aware that certain principles may be laid 
down which may be relied on as far as they go. The most important of 
these, as applied to the present subject, are as follows :—First, every 
restraint is an evil in itself, and is to be justified only on the ground that 
it remedies some greater evil. This principle disposes of Mr. Hughes’s 
strange notion that there is some difference between the right of writing, 
and the right of, anonymous writing. Each right stands on precisely the 
same basis. A tight is a power secured by law ; and the absence of any 
legal prohibition constitutes the right of anonymous publication as well as 
the right of publication in general. The burden of proving that a restriction 
ought to be imposed lies in each case on those who seek to impose it, and 
the proof required must consist of evidence to show that the imposition of 
the restriction would benefit the public. 

A second principle is that the first object of criminal law is the 
protection of the public, and not the moral advantage of those whose 
acts are forbidden. Murder is punished not in order to save murderers 
from sin, but in order to protect the lives of the public. So with re- 
gard to journalists the object of legislation ought to be to secure the 
publie interest, not to correct the morals of authors. How does Mr. 
Hughes provide for this! By a proposal, which, by his own admission, 
would prevent the ablest and most instructive writers from writing 
at all. He says that a man “ past the age of vanity who thinks in a 
quiet, sensible way on subjects of general interest, and whose views 
ought to be published—if publishing involves giving his own name will not 
write.” This is perfectly true, so that unless Mr. Hughes is prepared to 
have a sort of literary pressgang empowered to force all thoughtful and 
quiet men to write as much and as well with their names as they would 
have written without them, the direct result of this proposal would be to 
lower the standard of journalism at once and for ever. It may be highly 
desirable in a moral point of view that every one should sign his name to 
what he writes ; but if in point of fact the best writers will not write except 
on the terms of being allowed to be anonymous if they please, it is obviously 
for the public interest to accept their writings on their own terms. 

A third principle of penal legislation is that no act should ever be made 
penal which can be shown to be generally advantageous in any class of 
instances. To issue a positive command, enforced by punishments, is a most 
serious matter. The diversity of human actions is so great that it is impos- 
sible to lay down any laws which do not sometimes produce hard cases. 
Instances might even be given in which the laws against theft and murder 
work injustice, for provocations and temptations to each of these crimes now 
and then occur, so great that if the cases to which they apply stood alone no 
one would punish if they would even forbid the acts which, as the law 
stands and must stand, are qualified as murders or thefts. The practical con- 
sequence of this principle is that those acts only are punished in civilized 
countries which are gravely injurious in almost every conceivable case. 
The same principle which gives the benefit of a doubt to a man strongly 
suspected of crime, ought to be extended to classes of facts. They ought 
not to be forbidden if they be innocent or beneficial, for the interest 
of the public and of individuals generally coincides, and men usually are 
the best judges of their own interest, so that if a man does an act belong- 
ing to a class some of the members of which are beneficial and some injurious, 
the legislative presumption must always be that the particular act is a bene- 
ficial one. Thus if there may be good or bad reasons for writing anonymously 
and A. B. does write anonymously, the presumption is that he had good 
reasons for doing so. 

Is there, then, any class of cases in which the power of anonymous writing is 
beneficial? Apart from those which Mr. Hughes himself admits, and which 
refer to particular writers, there is a large and most important class. The 
experience of the last thirty years has proved conclusively that hardly any 
power is more beneficial to the public than that of anonymous accusation, 
exercised under the guarantee of the moral and legal responsibility of the 
editors and proprietors of newspapers. It is very well to say that every one 
ought to have the spirit and courage of a martyr ; that he ought to be ready 
to denounce the abuses of a profession, a public office, a law court, or any 





other institution in which the public have an interest, in his own name, and 
at the expense of incurring every sort of consequence ; but men are not so 
made. Abuses will not, in fact, be brought to light unless some protection is 
afforded to those who give information ; nor is it reasonable to expect that 
the names of the complainants should in all cases be given, for many of the 
anonymous complaints which newspapers contain are of such a nature that 
the name would add no weight to the complaint, though a law compelling it 
to be given would effectually prevent the complaint from being made. Sup- 
pose, for example, a man wishes to complain of railway mismanagement- 
The facts which he has to state may be notorious. They may even be 
admitted, for they may result from official papers and accounts, and the 
anonymous writer may wish to do no more than to direct public attention to 
unfamiliar facts. Surely to do this is to confer a benefit on the public, 
yet it is one which people in general would confer only upon the terms of 
that qualified privacy which consists in communicating one’s name and 
address to an‘utter stranger, who shares the legal responsibility of publishing 
the letter. It would be a monstrous piece of Puritanism to make such pub- 
lications illegal simply because philanthropic writers believe that if the 
writer of the letter published his name to all the world, instead of giving it 
to the editor of the paper, he would stand in a higher moral position. 

Another principle of penal legislation is, that individual hardships should 
never be inflicted except upon the clearest proof of their absolute necessity 
to the public safety. The infliction of individual hardship cannot be justi- 
fied by showing that on the balance of that particular transaction a surplus 
of satisfaction accrues to the public. It is necessary to go further, and show 
that the act in respect of which the hardship is inflicted, is injurious to the 
public. Nothing is more dangerous than the neglect of private rights and 
interests, which is involved in the disregard of this principle. Readiness to 
inflict positive, ascertainable, individual hardships, for the sake of specu- 
lative general advantages, has been the common characteristic of all visionary 
reformers. Robespierre fixed his mind so firmly on an imaginary Elysium 
lying beyond the reign of terror, that he thought nothing of putting to death 
a few hundred or thousand individuals whose lives stood in his way. The 
authors and supporters, practical and theoretical, of strikes, are perfectly 
ready, and avow their readiness, to sacrifice the interests of workmen distin- 
guished by superior skill, strength, or industry, for the sake of a chance of 
giving an advantage to their inferiors, and Mr. Thomas Hughes admits that 
he is ready to buy literature, not abler, not more instructive, but of what he 
would describe as a better moral tone than that which we have already, at 
the price of sacrificing the interests of publishers, of writers, and of editors ; 
and at the further price of preventing men eminently qualified to write, and 
whose writings form, by his own admission, the best part of periodical litera- 
ture, from writing at all, except at a loss, which might be equivalent to 
downright professional ruin. This is dropping the meat for the sake of the 
shadow with a vengeance. 

The general result of this is, that a law forbidding anonymous writing 
would violate at least four fundamental principles of pena: legislation. It 
would impose a restraint not required for the prevention of any greater evil. 
This restraint would be imposed, not for the sake of the public advantage, but 
with an eye to the morality of the persons restrained. It would forbid a 
practice which is, in a great many cases, advantageous to the public, and it 
would inflict positive individual hardship, of a most serious kind, on several 
distinct classes of persons, for the sake of a purely speculative public 
advantage. ; 

These reasons prove the inexpediency of forbidding anonymous journalism 
by law, whether or not the practice is in itself injurious ; and, if this is so, 
Mr. Hughes’s observations lose the whole of their force, for, unless he means 
to say that anonymous journalism ought to be made illegal, his observatiotrs 
amount simply to this, that there are certain temptations incidental to the 
practice of anonymous writing which supply reasons why particular persons 
should not practise it. No reasonable person doubts this ; anonymous 
authorship has its drawbacks like every other occupation. No doubt there 
are persons who are led by it into time-serving, flippancy, jobbing, and many 
other bad practicas, and in the same way clergymen often become hypocrites, 
barristers bullies, and physicians sycophants. Nay, the practice of what 
may be called onymous journalism is not without its drawbacks. A man 
who is constantly writing signed articles gets the faults of a party leader. 
He almost inevitably falls into a stereotyped way of confessing his faith, and 
preaching sermons on all sorts of subjects, which, if not canting, is next door 
to it. Itis not for nothing that quiet thinking men like privacy, as Mr- 
Hughes admits they do. Their taste arises from a genuine sentiment of 
dignity and self-respect. A man cannot be constantly parading his name 
before the public without a considerable sacrifice of both, for if he does so he 
must claim attention for what he says, not on the ground of its intrinsic 
weight, but because it is he who says it. 


The fact, however, unquestionably is, that Mr. Hughes misconceives the 
whole character of the practice which he attacks. What he really means to 
object to is not anonymous journalism, but secret writing, which is quite a 
different thing. A man may make a practice of observing no sort of secresy 
amongst his own friends as to what he writes, and this, as a matter of 
fact, is the practice of many persons, who would feel it an insuperable objec- 
tion to journalism to be obliged to put all the world in the position of their 
friends and acquaintance. Hardly any one in these days either practises or 


wishes for secresy in such matters ; all that is wished for is privacy ; freedom | 
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from the petty and undignified notoriety which attaches toa name constantly 

-fore the public. Under the present system this object is effectually 
attained. At the same time, as the connection of particular passcns with 
particular papers is usually matter of notoriety amongst those whose opinions 
the writers themselves would value, they do in fact write under a 
sufficiently stringent sanction. ; 

So great is the effect of this and kindred influences on the anonymous 
journalism of the day, that it is difficult to believe that Mr. Hughes is serious 
when he speaks of “the licence and recklessness which are now the rule. 
The evidence which he gives proves nothing of the kind. It really comes to 
this, that he personally does not like the principles of the 7'imes, and is in- 
clined to think that it has no principles ; and that he is further of opinion 
that the Saturday Review is, or was, too clever by half; all which would be 
cured if the writers in those journals said “1” instead of “we.” Without 
entering into the special issues which Mr. Hughes raises with the papers in 
question, it is enough to say that if he were right on every point he would be 
a long way from having proved his point. If the articles in the papers in 
question were signed, they would be written in the very same spirit which so 
much offends Mr. Hughes, but with far less ability and by an inferior class of 
men. To inquire at length into the general spirit and tendency of modern 
journalism would be curious, but such an inquiry cannot be undertaken here. 
It is enough to say, in general, that its evils, be they what they may, are to be 
cured, not by legislation, but by the public encouragement of good writing ; 
and no one who knows anything of newspapers can doubt that the very first 
condition of success for any periodical is that it should be well written. The 
papers to which Mr. Hughes refers with so much indignation are conspicuous 
proofs of this ; and by his own admission they would not be written by the 
same class of men, or contain as good articles as they do, if the writers had to 
sign their names. It is not the occasional sauciness of the one, nor the occa- 
sional inconsistency of the other, which gives them their influence. The good 
articles carry the bad ones, and the good articles can be had only on the con- 
dition of anonymous writing. 

The real truth, and the ultimate result of the whole discussion, is this, 
that the question of anonymous writing is, like any other question of morals, a 
matter for individual conscience, and not for legislation. If Mr. Hughes or 
any one else feels that he cannot trust himself to write without his name, he 
is quite right to sign it to what he publishes. If, on the other hand, as is 
constantly the case, the check imposed by the habitual recognition of 
anonymous compositions amongst the friends of the author is sufficient, a 
man who imposes that restraint on himself has a perfect right to content 
himself with this modified degree of publicity, and not to parade his name 
before thousands of people to whom it is altogether unknown, and who would 
not in the least care to know it. If, again, a man has reasons—and such 
reasons may well exist—for absolutely secret composition, the public interest 
is quite sufficiently protected by the legal and moral responsibility of the 
proprietors of the paper in which he writes. The moral effect of such com- 
position on the author himself is a question for him and not for the law. 

If Mr. Hughes does not recommend legislation, he recommends nothing, 
except honour and good manners, which suggest totally different courses of 
conduct to different people, and of which every man must be judge in his 
own case. If he docs recommend legislation he recommends a system which 
by his own admission would silence the best and most conscientious writers, 
would be evaded by the unscrupulous, and would be no restraint on those 
who are really vain and impudent. A gentleman may shrink from putting 
his name even to what is good, a blackguard will see no harm in putting his 
name to what is bad. A conscientious man would either comply with the 
law, or be silent ; an unscrupulous man would easily find some “ go to prison 
editor” to sign for him. A law compelling signatures would be just like the 
Maine Liquor Law. It would be obeyed by none except those by whom it 
would not be required. It would injure them and benefit no one else. 








SLAVERY AND SLAVES. 


WHATEVER may be the general results of the quarrel between the Northern 


_ aud Southern States of America, one consequence is by many persons 


deemed certain to follow, that is, the emancipation of the slaves. In what 
mode that fact will be accomplished, no person can at present pretend to 
predicate. But there are elements in active operation, which may, in one way 
or other, lead to tiiat momentous event. The future social, moral, and physical 
condition of the emancipated negro becomes then a subject of intense interest. 
lhe destiny of 4,000,000 of fellow beings, suddenly relieved of the chain of in- 
voluntary servitude, is a question demanding very serious consideration 
It is easy for a large and powerful party in the Northern States, ur red, 
partly by generous and partly by resentful impulses, to say, “ We will eke 
cipate the slaves.” It may, under existing circumstances, be just as po 
to carry that purpose into effect. But when the slave is emancipated, what 


is to be his future? What position will he o : . , 
ccu 
he is naturalized ? py in the country in which 


In endeavouring to frame a reply to these ¢ 
consider both the character of the negro and t 
his destiny has thrown him. 

Now the American, be he northerner or southerner 
holder, has an unconquerable repugnance to any ' 
He will not sit at the same board with him : 


juestions it will be necessary to 
hat of the people amongst whom 


abolitionist or slave- 
association with the negro. 
he will not worship God in his 








company. The negro then, free though he may be, will be!org to a separate 
and despised race, and will be cut off from all social communion with the 
white population, and prohibited the exercise of any political privilege. 
Though no longer a slave, he will still be considered as belonging to a 
degraded caste, deriving his origin from a different parentage ; and reluctantly 
admitted the possession of an immortal soul. Thus four millions of free human 
beings will be regarded in no other light than as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. But would they be even that? The example which the negroes 
in our colonies afford us almost excludes such a hope ; there the free negro 


will not work for the European, unless an overruling necessity compels him 
to do so. 


Our second inquiry is what are the character and capabilities of the negro? 
The continent of Africa contains at least seven distinct races of people— 
the Egyptian, the Abyssinian, or A2thiopian, the Nubian, the Numidian, the 
Kaffir, the Hottentot, and the Negro. These are subdivided into a great 
variety of tribes. The Kaffir and the Hottentot occupy the southern portion ; 
the Egyptian, the Numidian, the Nubian, and the Abyssinian, the northern, 
whilst the whole of Central Africa, from the river Senegal to the twentieth 
degree of south latitude, is inhabited by the negro, who is the only pure 
African. For nearly four thousand years the vast population which inhabit 
this extensive region have been sunk in the lowest barbarity. There is 
not an indication to lead the mind to conjecture that they were, at any 
period of the world, in a more elevated condition than that in which 
they now exist. No literature, no remains “of old magnificence undone,” 
no sculptured memorials of bygone days, no traditions of mighty men whom 
poetry invested with godlike attributes, no traces of hero worship, that cer- 
tain test amongst a Pagan people of a superior civilization. Throughout 
that vast tract of country we observe none of the arts of a people who have 
ever had the slightest culture, no cultivation except of the rudest kind, no 
commerce save in human flesh, no religion but the worship of fetish, no 
language, unless a collection of harsh, guttural, unwritable sounds deserves 
that name, no indications of any description of a past intelligence. Ancient 
Egypt was the nursery of art and science, and the fountain of deified 
humanity. Abyssinia and Nubia have exhibited marks of civilization. 
Numidia has sent forth conquerors and lords of the earth. Carthage suc- 
cessfully competed with Roman power. But the Egyptian, Abyssinian, 
Nubian, and Numidian, dwelling on the borders of the Mediterranean and 
Red Seas, were of Asiatic origin, and Carthage was a Pheenician colony. 
The inhabitants of Central Africa, the real aborigines of the soil, have ever 
been, what they at present are, a barbarous, slothful, and stationary race 
Unsusceptibie of intellectual improvement, as they have proved themselves 
to be, what destiny awaits the four millions of negroes, whose day of 
enfranchisement is presumed to be drawing nigh? Many persons have 
imagined that, because some negroes possessed considerable mental capacity, 
that the race generally, if proper means were adopted, would be found to be 
equally capable of culture. But it may be doubted whether those Africans, 
who give evidence of the possession of higher powers, really belong to the negro 
race. The probability is they do not. In our West India colonies numerous 
Africans exist, in whose features few of the characteristics of the negro race 
are visible. These Africans belong unmistakably to a different family from that 
of the negro. They are, we believe, of Nubian or Abyssinian descent. This 
is not mere conjecture ; there are many evidences from which such a conclusion 
may be justly drawn. Before the abolition of slavery in our West India 
colonies, many slaves were, in consequence of their superior intelligence, 
promoted from the field to their master’s desk, and entrusted with the task 
of keeping their books of trade ; this business they performed in the Arabic 
character ; they also professed the Mohammedan religion. They were natives 
of Africa, and not Creole negroes born in the colony. These facts clearly 
prove that they did not belong to the aboriginal race of Central Africa. 
Those who contend that the negro is capable of a high degree of cultivation 
assert that hitherto his natural capacity has not had fair play, and that slavery 
has exercised upon him a demoralizing influence. No doubt it has, and it is 
the nature of slavery to do so, not only upon the servant, but upon the 
master also. But let us look at the negroes in our colonies, where they have 
been free for nearly thirty years—where a new generation has sprung up, 
who never heard the clang of the chain, and never felt the lash of the over- 
seer, to whom slavery is an oral tradition, and liberty an inheritance. They 
have had every means afforded to them of intellectual improvement and 
moral progression. Schools, churches, chapels abound. Have they profited 
by them? The majority of the negro population are not able to read and 
write—Christianity is dimly comprehended by them—the worship of fetish 
continues—and obeah still exists. Freedom has afforded “ample room and 
verge enough” for their natural indolence to develop itself, for their apathy 
in regard to social elevation to exhibit its slumbering predominance, an 
indolence and an apathy which have kept the whole race, as it were, in a 
state of living petrefaction, for thousands of years, in a country abounding 
with earth’s richest stores, and proximate on almost every side to high 
civilization and exalted intellect. 

The truth is that the negro, left to the free indulgence of his natural inclina- 
tion, will not labour at all. Possessing a strong love of life, he will, it is true, 
perform so much work as will suffice to supply his positive wants, but no more 
than this. The refinements, the luxuries, the elegances of life, he has no taste 
for. Like the swine, he rises from slumber to glut his animal desires, which 
having done, he tumbles back again into comatose oblivion. He will not 
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labour. Wages, however high, will not tempt him. In the larger islands of 
the West Indies there is much waste land. Upon this the free negro squats 
-~that is, he appropriates to himself, without leave or licence, as much as he 
requires, which he plants with a few esculents, and on which he constructs a 
miserable hut, Here he devours his pork, salt fish, and yams, drinks his 
rum, smokes his pipe, and snores away existence. Sinee the introduction of 
free labour in the West Indies, and owing to the natural indolence of the 
negro, commerce has declined. This is proved by the returns of exports. In 
1830, 100,205 hogsheads of sugar were exported from the island of Jamaica. 
In 1851, it had dwindled down to 41,678. There has been a similar decline 
in the exports of coffee. In the year 1836, we imported from Jamaica 
15,000,000 of pounds ; in 1850, we imported 4,000,000. 

We have stated that the negro will work rather than starve. Barbadoes 
is a small island, containing a large negro population. There there is not, 
a square inch of ground on which a negro can squat ; the consequence is he 
must either labour or perish. The exports, therefore, from Barbadoes, 
instead of diminishing, have, upon an average, rather increased. 

But nothing can more clearly demonstrate the true character of the negro 
than the present condition of Hayti, compared with its state when it was in 
the possession of the French, During the period of the French occupation, 
nothing could exceed the beauty and fertility of that colony. Throughout 
the whole country “a garden smiled,” and elegant rural mansions, evincing 
the wealth and refined taste of their owners, greeted you at every turning. 
From 1776 to 1789 the exports from Hayti were equal to those of all the 
other West India islands. In the year 1500 Hayti became independent, 
and henceforth it was to own the sovereignty of the black men. Here was a 
golden opportunity for the negro to show of what metal he was made. No 
slavery, no foreign ruler, a country in the highest state of cultivation, and 
teeming with wealth, and containing a population of nearly 450,000, Now 
the negro would prove the fallacy of that doctrine which asserted that he 
was a being of inferior capacity, and that slavery and foreign domination 
had prevented the growth and blossoming of faculties which were as inherent 
in him as in any of the sons of Adam. Has he done so? Let any person 
coast along the Island of St. Domingo, and then answer that question. He 
will tell you that he cannot discern a single symptom of cultivation from one 
end of the island to the other ; that the whole country is a wilderness ; and 
that the mountains and plains, covered with dense forests, disclose nothing 
but a savage and unbroken solitude. 

But let the exports tell their story. In 1789, 47,516,531 Ios. of clayed 
sugar were exported, 93,573,300 lbs, of Muscavado sugar, 76,835,219 Ibs. of 
coffee, 7,004,274 lbs, of cotton, 758,628lbs. of indigo, In 1801—the year 
after the Declaration of Independence—there were exported 16,540 lbs. of 














clayed sugar,—a falling-off of about forty-seven millions and a half. In the | 


same year, of Muscavado sugar there were exported 15,518,572 lbs,, showing 
a decrease of seventy-five millions and a half. Of coffee there were exported 
43,420,270 lbs., showing a decrease of nearly three millions and a half. Of 
cotton there were exported 2,480,340 lbs., showing a decrease of upwards of 
four millions and a half. Of indigo there were exported only 804 lbs., 
showing a decrease of 757,524 lbs. Since 1820 no clayed sugar whatever has 
been exported, and, with the exception of one year, no indigo. In 1825, 
only 2,020 lbs. of Muscavado sugar were exported. The exports have gone 
on decreasing every year, and at the present time they are actually importing 
sugar into the island. A fall so rapid and complete as this, from the pinnacle 
of prosperity and wealth to the abyss of penury and wretchedness, is a 
convincing proof that the negro dees not possess within him the elements of 
progress, and that he can no more overcome his natural sloth and grovelling 
propensities than he can change the colour of his skin. 

Thus we have shown that the most favourable circumstances will not 
greatly improve the intellectual, social, and physical condition of the negro, 
and that he is unsusceptible of a superior civilization. We now return to the 
question with which we started,-what will become of the four millions of 
negroes in the Southern States of America when they have ceased to be 
slaves! What farther misery has fate reserved for these unhappy creatures ? 
As a Christian people, firmly determined to abolish the detestable institution 
of slavery wherever our power and influence extend, and sincerely desirous 
of promoting the happiness and wellbeing of the whole human family, we 
must be, and are, deeply interested in the satisfactory solution of the problem. 





THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1562, 


Is the midst of the clouds and storms which sweep over this toiling, 
fighting, plotting world, the United Kingdom holds steadily on its course in 
the paths of peace and industry, undeterred by the murkiest skies or the 
gloomiest prospects ; and so far does this earnestness and determination 


affect neighbouring nations, that whatever may be the state of things in the | 


New World, we may not unreasonably regard the Great International 
Exhibition of i562 as a kind of guarantee for the present peace of western 
Europe. The building in which are to be housed inealculable treasures 
and the rarest products of nature and art, now looms in massive proportions 
through the haze, affording the spectator some idea of what it will be in 
yet afew months’ time. It would be unfair to the designer and unwise in 
the critic to give at this period a decided opinion as to its fitness for its 
purpose or its artistic merit. Both remain to be tested, but our impression on 
one very important point is, that there is a deficiency of lighv in certain parts, 





and we earnestly trust that the Commissioners will take such steps as they 
find necessary towards remedying this radical fault in those portions of the 


building where the deficiency would be most remarked. The picture 


galleries, the machinery department, and the principal glazed courts promise 
exceedingly well, and we could have wished to see glazed roofs to the galleries 
of the great nave as well as in other parts of the building. 

The fine art classes represented in Section IV. of the Commissioners’ 
prospectus, will be rich in varied treasures of European fame; and, as 
regards Great Britain, people, native as well as foreign, will for the first 
time obtain a thoroughly good idea of the rapid strides which the English 
school has made since the days of its great founders, Reynolds and Gains- 
borough ; and be enabled to trace continuously the progress of the youngest 
school in Europe, which, if not yet aspiring to the highest awards of merit, 
has already obtained the respect and admiration of the best European critics 
on art, for its originality, conscientiousness, and earnestness of purpose, 
combined with technical power of a very high order indeed. 

We perceive that under the head of sculpture the Commissioners include 
models, die sinking, and intaglios, and we conclude also cameos, though they 
are not specially mentioned. As regards models, we hope that large ones, as 
a rule, will not be admitted ; but small models, such as those in which the 
great sculptors of the Renaissance first gave to their ideas “a local habitation 
and a name,” full of the spirit of inspiration or sublimed thought, would be 
most attractive ; as well as models of vases, cups, &c.¢designed by such men 
as Vedite, Armstead, or Hancock. Surely in this class might be well 
placed many of the carved works, such as handles of whips, canes, seals, 
weapons, &c., which, although too often seouted by the professional sculptor, 
do still often evince more taste, spirit, invention, and execution than is 
frequently found in works of a more pretentious character. The artist should 
remember that size alone is no merit, though it be colossal. 

The collection of engravings and etchings will no doubt be good, as it is 
under able superintendence, but we hardly can hope to see that department 
so well illustrated as it was at Manchester in 1857, when, we fear, the rarest 
examples of the art, both on metal and wood, were lost except to an 
enlightened few ; nor in this case will the examples of the art range back so 


' far as they did in that unique exhibition. 


Architecture will be represented by all the best known and highly-regarded 
members of that profession, and their confréres from abroad will obtain a good 
idea of the state of the art throughout the United Kingdom. 

Section III., which includes most of those manufactures to which deco- 
rative art is applicable, promises famously ; and our first furniture makers 
and house decorators, goldsmiths and jewellers, porcelain and glass manu- 
faeturers, are beginning to set to work with a will, in order to meet the 
powerful rivals from France, Belgium, and Germany, against whom they 
have to maintain the national credit ; no slight task this, when we consider, 
moreover, that whatever progress has been made in this country since the 
commencement of the century—and that progress is perhaps unparalleled in 
history—is the result of private energy and speculation, whilst foreign 
manufacturers have been stimulated by Government grants and protection. 

The quantity of stained glass will, we believe, be a feature in the coming 
Exhibition, and show much better than on any former occasion. We only 
hope its quality will be commensurable, and that we may not hear in future 
of important commissions being given to Munich, to what we cannot but 
consider the unjust neglect of our own manufacturers. 

In the other branches of the Exhibition, textile fabrics, educational works 
and appliances, machinery and instruments of all kinds, the raw material of 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral world, we apprehend no serious rivalry ; 
althongh France and Belgium have made, and continue to make, extraordinary 
progress in the manufacture and design of machinery, and certain classes of 
textile work. Our manufacturers and designers, however, of every class may 
rest assured that it will test their greatest efforts to keep pace with the extra- 
ordinary advance in all the arts and trades made since 1851 throughout 
Europe, and they may perchance experience a disagreeable surprise in the 
fact that those, who ten years since were regarded with a supercilious feeling 
of self-confidence, are now breast to breast with this country in the race of 
progress, and unless strenuous efforts are made, may reach the goal before us. 





THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES AND THEIR GOLD-FIELDS. 


At the Antipodes Britain has a group of flourishing colonies, of which 
comparatively small note is taken at the present time, but which for extent 
of territory, indigenous resources, and rapidity of progress in wealth, popu- 
lation, and agricultural industry, bid fair to rival, in after ages—indeed, at 
no very distant period,—the empire itself of which they are the offshoots. 

Founded under every disadvantage, as mere penal settlements in remote 
seas, the Australian colonies have struggled on bravely through a long series 
of crushing influences, until a brighter era has dawned upon them, and they 
may now take rank with any other colonies, or with many of the European 
States. 

On the 26th of January, 1788, Captain Phillip, in the Sirius, one year and 
twelve days out from London, with 600 prisoners on board, landed in Aus- 
tralia, ran up the English ensign, and read the proclamation constituting the 
colony of New South Wales. Neither the British nation nor the British 
commander then foresaw the bright future that was in store for this great 
island continent and its outlying appendages, the Britain of the south. Who 
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would then have predicted that in threescore and ten years, there should be 
gathered on its shores a population of more than one million and a quarter ; 
that its cattle should exceed three millions and a half, its sheep twenty 
millions ; and that it should have supplied Europe with crude gold reckoned 
by hundreds of tons? Who would have believed that flourishing colonies 
would have been established on all its shores ; that Australian cities and 
towns, which would do no discredit to Europe, could be counted by dozens ; 
that its harbours and bays would be crowded by shipping, its internal waters 
traversed by steamers ; that railroads and telegraphs would be found pe 
ing over hundreds of miles ; that the value of its external trade would ae: ) 
in the year 1860, £50,000,000 ; that its banks would hold deposits equalling 
those of the Old Lady in Threadneedle-street ; that it would have in circula- 
tion a local coinage of five millions and a half, coined too from its own gold ’ 
at its own mint, within the space of but four or five years ; and that its 
aggregate public revenues should reach six millions and a half sterling ? 
These facts, however, go to prove how well chosen was the motto of the older 
colony—“ Advance Australia.” : 

But if its material progress has been so. great, its moral progress is also 
yearly improving. Strong and effectual efforts have been made to remove 
the early stigma which attached to these colonies from their having been 
founded as penal settlements. New South Wales long since purged itself of 
the blot, and that vilest den of crime, its appendage, Norfolk Island, has 
been transformed from a prison for the worst criminals to the happy home 
of the innocent Pitcairn Islanders, the descendants from the mutineers of the 
Bounty. Van Diemen’s Land has also thrown off its convict character, and 
seeks, under the changed name of Tasmania, to redeem its reputation, 
desiring to have it forgotten that transportation to its shores was ever offici- 
ally recognized. The colonists have, however, resorted to an Irish plan of 
effecting this obliteration by coining a medal commemorative of the aboli- 
tion of transportation. 

Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, and New Zealand have never had 
any official connection with convicts, and Western Australia, which has only 
of late years agreed to receive them, will be glad hereafter to discontinue 
their services when she has profited by their labour. 

In this sketch of Australian progress we desire to notice chiefly the gold 
discoveries, because these are the most prominent, and the incidental and 
striking facts connected with them have seldom been brought concisely 
before the public by any one who has given close attention to the matter. 
That the discovery of gold has enabled Australia to make a vast stride 
towards importance is incontrovertible, and the history of these discoveries 
is embraced within the past ten years. 

On the very day on which her Majesty opened the Exhibition building of 
1851, the news of the discovery ofa prolific gold field in New South Wales was 
announced in Sydney, and before the close of the Great Exhibition samples 
of gold and nuggets of great size made their appearance there from Australia. 
The importance of these discoveries has now become an established fact, and 
is supplemented by the working of gold_fields in almost all our Australasian 
possessions. In the ten years which have since elapsed Australia alone has 
supplied the world with seven hundred and eighty tons of gold, of the value of 
£112,000,000. 

As the mysterious stranger in the “‘ Arabian Nights Entertainments” said to 
Alee of Cairo, “ This gold was preserved for thee by a talisman from ancient 
times,” so the auriferous treasures of the vast southern and northern con- 
tinents would seem to have been kept hidden for the special behoof of our own 
busy and pushing generation. When some special inducement or strong 
attraction seemed requisite to induce men to tear themselves from the hopeless 
struggle in overcrowded cities, to make the long voyage across the Indian 
Ocean or the Pacific, to colonize new regions ;—then the hidden mineral wealth 
of the soil was suddenly developed, and the greed of gold—the haste to be 
rich—was made subservient to the higher future object of raising up new and 
powerful States, to settle waste places. The discovery of gold has peopled 
our southern colonies more rapidly than any other imaginable means could 
have done, and has drawn there half-a-million of souls. California, too, would 
have continued to export only hides and tallow, and remained almost an un- 
known land ; while we should never have established a colony in British 


: Columbia, but for the discovery of its gold fields. And Australia, though 


known to be a vast and fertile region, lay neglected for many years, until the 
attractive power of gold drew population to its shores by hundreds of 
thousands, 

. Few things will attraci nore general attention at the International Exhibi- 
tion than the various specimens of gold, and forms of its manufacture, intro- 








duced by that industry of which gold is a true type, not only as representing | 


the products of industry, as a circulating medium, but from the fact that its 
value depends more on the labour spent in extracting it, than even on its 
rarity. 

There are good reasons for supposing that the Australian gold fields 
are of very large extent, but partially developed, and much richer than 
those of the other continent. The area of research has been yearly 
extending, and the auriferous quartz comparatively little operated upon as 
yet. Mr. J. Braché, C.E., in a paper read before the Victoria Philosophical 


Institute not long ago, furnished some extraordinary data as to the enor- 
ious value of the auriferous quartz of that colony 


considers there is an area of 20,000 squ 


a . We cannot follow him | 
through all his figures and calculations, but we may state in brief, that he — 


are miles of auriferous lands, of | 
i 


which about one-third are buried beneath the basaltic plains. But even 
reducing this by one-half and multiplying it by fifty feet as the average 
paying depth of quartz on a reef, we shall obtain 10,325 millions of cubie 
yards as the bulk of the auriferous quartz in the aggregate ip Victoria alone, 
valued at £1 per ton (the lowest paying quality of quartz), he arrives at 
the large sum of 20,650 million sterling as the intrinsic value of this quartz. 
The area in Victoria over which gold deposits extend, aceording to the exa- 
minations of Mr. Selwyn, the Government geologist of the colony, is also 
stated at about 20,000 square miles. Of this great area only 250 square miles 
have been actually worked. From this small proportion of the auriferous 
area, export duty was paid in the four years ending 1859, on 10,556,088 
ounces, worth 40j million sterling. In 1859, 21,202 ounces of gold were 
obtained by one Mining Company from about the same quantity of tons of 
rather poor quartz, The total cost of extracting the gold, including calcin- 
ing, crushing, and amalgamating, with somewhat expensive management, 
was in this case only 17s. per ton. The extensive application of such 
machinery to the richer tracts taken up by the numerous companies now 
formed in this colony, will obviously enormously increase the yield of gold 
in future years, even independent of the great increase to be anticipated from 
extending operations into the tracts known to be auriferous, though at present 
unworked. The value of all kinds of machinery at work in the Victoria 
gold fields is estimated by the mining surveyors at £1,250,000, The num- 
ber of mines is a little over 600,000, 

If we compare the two great interests, pastoral and mining, of Victoria, we 
find that during five and twenty years the squatters have freighted home- 
laden ships with wool, tallow, hides, and skins, to the value of upwards of 
18 millions sterling ; but in little more than nine years the gold mines of 
Victoria have produced, at the very least, upwards of 96 millions worth in 
pounds sterling of the precious ore. 

The miners in New South Wales are now working on the quartz veins, and 
breaking up the quartz, which under the process of “ stamping” pays, if it 
only gives two oz. tothe ton. Gold is dispersed in some quantity over all the 
older portions of this colony, throughout thirteen degrees of latitude, and 
four and a half degrees of longitude ; or more than 200,000 square miles of 
country. The Rev. W. B. Clarke, well known for his geological researches in 
New South Wales, states, that when considered in relation with the known 
gold fields of Victoria, with which there is a clear connection along the Alps, 
the whole of the region of “ Australia Felix” and New South Wales Proper 
is auriferous towards the sources of the great rivers flowing in the basins of 
the Murray and Darling; and that some of the region is also auriferous 
which lies to the seaward of the mountain-chains whence those waters rise. 
But besides Australia we have Tasmania and New Zealand, and British 
Columbia and Nova Scotia in America, in which gold is pretty generally 
obtained, and doubtless other colonies will, ere long, be added to the list 
of gold-yielding possessions. 

New South Wales and Victoria are at present the two chief gold-yielding 
colonies ; but in South Australia and Tasmania there is a good deal of quiet 
mining operations pursued, and we have little doubt that in the northern 
colony of Queensland, gold will ere long be found in considerable quantity. 
Australia most probably formed originally a part of the Asiatic Continent 
with the Southern Cape of Van Diemen’s Land as its projecting terminus, the 
volcanic disruptions to which it owes its insulation have no doubt scattered 
gold widely over its surface. Gold is found in most of the islands of the 
astern Archipelago, where volcanic origin is clearly traceable. As yet the 
interior and mountain ranges of Australia have been but little explored ; 
but as population increases and spreads, the gold discoveries there may 
keep pace with, and even exceed, the yield of the past. The latest accounts 
from New Zealand show that the yield of gold is increasing rapidly, and 
some most prolific fields have been found in Nelson and Otago. 


In the latter province the yield of gold is unprecedentedly large for a new 
field, and there were about 4,000 persons at the Tuapeta diggings ; 7,867 
ounces of gold had been shipped from Dunedin in August; and 12,815 
ounces brought in by the last two escorts, besides more than 1,000 ounces by 
private hands, making an aggregate value of nearly £86,000, 

At the Exhibition this year, the public will have a better opportunity 
than was ever before afforded of examining the gold specimens of our 
colonies in all their varieties of quartz, washing stuff, or nuggets, the means 
and appliances of mining operations, whether for quartz, crushing, surfacing, 
or shallow sinking, with cradles and long toms, engines, and puddling 
machines, and all the other technicalities representing active operations in 
the gold fields. In all the gold colonies large sums have been specially set 
apart for the purchase of the finest specimens of gold in all its forms. New 
South Wales intends sending at least six ounces from each of the fifty or 
more alluvial gold fields in the colony, and specimens of auriferous quartz 
from each of the reefs, accompanied by statements of the machinery used, 
the work performed, and the yield of gold per ton. Victoria has also com- 
missioned the banks to make selections from the large quantity of precious 
metal purchased by them, of specimens possessing peculiar attractions, by 
reason of size, richness, or on account of the ore bemg associated in an 
uusual manner with other mineral. Models of mining machinery and strata 
will fill a very important place among the exhibits. Examples of the metallic 
ores with the matrices in which they are imbedded will be sent by various 
companies. 

It would be a curious investigation to endeavour to trace the large amount 
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of gold discovered in the last ten years through its various channels of cir- 
culation. Australia and California have supplied the world with at least 
220 millions of gold in that time. About 20 millions of the American gold 
have been coined at the local mint of San Francisco, and about 85 millions at 
the other United States’ mints. In Sydney, about 5} millions of the 
Australian gold has been minted. In the ten years we have added to our 
gold coinage about 55 millions, or at the rate of 5} millions per annum. 
France has made an immense addition to her coinage, more than 138} millions 
of gold having been coined since 1847. 

There are no means of obtaining correct returns of the quantities of gold 
annually consumed for jewellery, plate, and manufacturing purposes. Gold 
plate is only made to the extent of about 10,000 ounces perannum. About 
10,000 gold watch-cases, each weighing about 1 ounce, are assayed and 
marked yearly by the Goldsmiths’ Company and at other assay offices. 
This gives a value of nearly £160,000. In the few years immediately 
succeeding the discovery of gold in Australia, the enormous demand for 
expensive watches for Victoria was one of the peculiarities of the export 
trade. Clerkenwell could not produce them fast enough. About 1,000 ounces 
of fine gold are said to be used weekly in Birmingham. The consumption of 
wold-leaf in eight of the principal manufacturing towns is about 600 ounces 
weekly ; and for gilding metals by electrotyping and the water-gilding pro- 
ceases, not less than 10,000 ounces of gold are required annually. These 
manufacturing uses make, however, but a comparatively small demand upon 
the annual gold production. 

Gold has been superseding paper currency very largely on the Continent, 
and many of the European States and India have added gold to their legal 
tenders. The ebb and flow of this precious metal is watched with the 
greatest interest by bankers and speculators, and the presence or absence 
of gold arrivals has an influence even upon the funded securities. Notwith- 
standing the large amount of coin thrown into circulation of late years, much 
is evidently hoarded in many quarters. Our officials are now very precise in 
keeping a register of the imports and exports of gold coin and bullion, and 
these and the returns of bullion brokers enable a tolerably correct estimate 
to be formed of the trade in gold. 


In conclusion, we may state that there is another important staple of | 


which Australia has just reason to be proud—its “ golden fleece,” which has 
not deelined or deteriorated, although the more formidable competitor has 
greatly abstracted labour from shepherding. The pastoral interests of 
Australia are still paramount, and the flocks are extending and spreading 
over new regions. Suitability of climate and coutry have increased the 
sheep from a few dozen imported into New South Wales in 1796, to more 
than twenty millions in all the colonies at the present time. Australian wool 
has become of vital importance to commerce and manufactures, the exports 
having advanced from 245 lbs. in 1807, to 60,000,000 Ibs. at the present 


Vime. 


FRENCH SYSTEM OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Tue first step in the process of French education is taken in the Salles 
d’Asyle, and we purpose giving some explanation relative to the course of 


instruction pursued here, and also in the primary and secondary communal | 
schools, which afford instruction to the children of the whole of the poorer | 


class, or labourers, and to the vast majority of the French youth, who are 
afterwards employed in manufactures and commerce ; schools which, in fact, 
form the basis of the whole structure of public education. 

According to the law of 1850, every Frenchman who had attained his 
majority, and possessed the requisite qualifications, might have filled the 
position of master in a primary communal school ; but the decree of 1853 
amade it imperative that he should have first given instruction in a primary 


-school as supplementary teacher or assistant, for at least three years after he 


was of legal age. The qualifications for the situation are a certificate of 
“stage” (that is, of having for three years diligently served, and taught in, 
the schools authorized to educate young men designed for public teachers), 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or being an uncensured clergyman of any of 
the recognized churches or Jewish consistories. Persons convicted of crime 
or immorality, who have been deprived of all, or any portion of their civil 
rights, by the judgment of a tribunal, or any assistant teachers who have 
been publicly censured, or suspended by the rector of the district, are 
declared to be ineligible. Each municipality is permitted the option of 
having its primary school directed by a laic, or by a member of any of the 
religious societies, “ recognized as of public utility Ly the State.” Their 
choice made, the rector names a master from the list of supplementary 
teachers furnished him by the inspectors of primary schools ; should a laic 
be desired, and should a “ religious” be preferred, he appoints on the recom- 
mendation of the superiors of the order to which the person selected belongs. 
All students designed for masters, and all members of the religious con- 
fraternities who take part in public instruction, must, before the period at 
which they would be subject to the military conscription, take a formal 
engagement to act as public instructors for ten years—and this they must 
fulfil, or in default serve the residue of the time, whatever it may be, in the 
ranks of the army. , 

Each department is bound to maintain a sufficient number of youths to 
fill the vacancies occurring amongst the supplementary teachers ; and to have 
them educated, either at the primary schools selected by the Conseil Aca- 
démique, or at the normal school of the department. The Instituteurs Sup- 
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ae 





pléants are divided into two classes ; the first receiving a salary of 500 francs 
(£20), and the second one of 400 francs (£16) per annum. They are pro- 
moted from one class to the other, according to their good conduct, assiduity, 
and talent ; but the number of those in the first class cannot exceed the 
third of the entire number of “Suppléants” in each department ; and from 
amongst them, all masters to fill death vacancies or new appointments must 
be taken. 

The salaries of the masters of primary communal schools were by the 
organic law fixed at 600 francs (£24), but a supplementary fund has since 
been placed at the disposal of the Minister, who, on the recommendation of the 
rectors, is authorized to increase the pay of the most meritorious to 700 francs 
(£28), after five years’ service ; and to 800 francs (£32) after ten; but this 
benefit can only be conferred on the tenth of the whole number of teachers 
in the district. The salaries of the teachers, the expenses of the buildings, 
furniture, books, &c., are levied, in proportions, from the communes and 
departments. When the funds derived from the allotted sources of -income 
are not sufficient to meet the outlay, the State grants a subvention,—-for the 
year 1861 the departments contribute about 10,000,000 francs for primary 
education, and the State, from the general and speciai funds, 11,500,000 
frances for the same purpose, independent of the subscriptions of the com- 


munes. 

In the Salles d’Asyle children of both sexes are received, from four to six 
years of age ; after which they are transferred to the primary schools. The 
objects of those most admirable institutions is to relieve poor parents, occu- 
pied in earning their daily bread, from the care of infants of such tender age, 
and to implant thus early in their minds sentiments of religion and principles 
of morality and order. Salles d’Asyle were first established in the last cen- 
tury ; and the original founder is said to be Monsieur Oberlin, a Protestant 
pasteur of the Nosges. Afterwards the Marquise de Pastoret founded 
one, for a limited number of children, in the Faubourg St. Honoré, 
and placed it under the direction of the Sceurs ; in 1826 their number was 
largely increased in Paris and the manufacturing districts; and in 1827 an 
ordinance finally placed them under the control of the Minister of Public 
Instruction. They are now under the special protection of the Empress. 
Those institutions are almost always directed by ladies belonging to the reli- 


| gious orders, because, being mixed schools, females are justly supposed 
_ equally capable as men to instruct such boys as frequent them, and much 


better suited to educate little girls. The youthful scholars are taught clean- 
liness, propriety of conduct, order, singing, and such rudiments of learning 


as their tender minds are capable of comprehending ; and forty pupils is the 
number appropriated to each teacher. 


Each commune is bound by law to establish one or more communal primary 
schools ; and communes with small populations may be united to support 
one ; and they have the power of making one or more of those schools alto- 
gether free if their local means enable them to do so. Besides his pay, the 


' commune is bound to provide the master with a suitable dwelling, school- 
| rooms, paper, &c., for the scholars. The ceilings of those schoolrooms must, 


by law, be at least 12 feet high, and the space allotted in them to each pupil 


_ is four cubic yards. The course consists of moral and religious instruction, 
_ reading, writing, French language, arithmetic, weights and measures, and it 


_ may comprise ‘the elements of history, and geography, natural philosophy, 





and natural history, applicable to the ordinary usages of life, with elementary 
instruction in agricultural industry, measurement, levelling, and line drawing, 
singing, and gymnastics. In the communes in which there are mixed schools, 
the clergyman of each religious persuasion has the right of entrée, to see to 
the religious education of the children of his faith. Where there are separate 
schools for each religion, children of one cannot be trained in those of 
another without a formal certificate of his wish that it should be so, given 
under the hand of the father. By the law of 1850, the Maire of each 
commune, in concert with the clergyman of the different persuasions, 
made a list of the children entitled to gratuitous education, which was 
approved by the municipal council, and sanctioned, as a matter of course, 
by the Prefect. But it was found that almost everywhere all the children 
of each locality were admitted free, and the communal and depart- 
mental funds being inadequate to support the expense, a large deficit had to 
be made good from the revenue of the State. The “ taux de la retribution,” 
or amount to be paid by each scholar not free in the primary schools, is regu- 
lated by the “Conseil Académique” of each district, and is based upon the 
representations of the respective municipal councils, which are annually for- 
warded to the Prefect. Those contributions which form a portion of, and 
are taken into account in payment of the master, seldom amount to more than 
two shillings a month, which is collected from the parents by the municipal 
receiver of taxes. Under peculiar circumstances the master himself is per- 
mitted to apply for it ; and the municipality pays him a certain portion of 
his salary monthly or quarterly, as it may suit his convenience. In 1860 
there were 22,289 exclusively Catholic boys’ schools, of which 19,916 were 
directed by laics, and 2,373 by members of the religious societies ; there were 
17,652 mixed schools, of which 15,158 were directed by laics, 1,454 by lay 
mistresses, and 1,040 by mistresses belonging to religious associations ; there 
were 12,865 schools of girls, of which 5,423 were directed by laics, and 7,442 
by members of religious institutions. The rules for the government and the 
course of instruction in the girls’ primary schools is the same as in the boys, 
with the addition of plain needlework. In addition, the communes are 
bound to open evening classes for workmen or women above eighteen years 
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of age, and for apprentices of both sexes above the age of twelve, the men 
and women having separate school-rooms. The directors of those classes are 
named by the Conseil Académique ; and every year there is opened in the 
budget of the Minister a credit to reward the authors of valuable books or 
improved methods of primary instruction, and to support Sunday schools, 
classes in the hospitals, and public libraries of useful books. 

Any Frenchman twenty-five years of age may open a private secondary 

school ; but he must first serve notice on the Maire of the commune of his 
intention to do so, naming the locality in which his intended school-house is 
situate, and furnishing him at the same time with authenticated documents, 
stating where he has resided, what occupations he has been engaged in for the 
last ten years, and certifying that he is untainted by crime and undegraded 
by the decision of a tribunal. The punishment inflicted on those who give 
false certificates is imprisonment from two to five years ; and if they be given 
for a money consideration, both the giver and receiver of the bribe are 
banished. Copies of those documents must be sent to the rector of ‘the 
district, to the Procureur Imperial, and to the Sub-prefet of the arrondisse- 
ment. Within three days after the receipt of such notice, the Maire must 
visit and report upon the sanitary state of the house, the height and size 
of the school-rooms, &c. The notice remains posted on the door of the 
Maire for a month, during which time the rector may, either of himself, or at 
the suggestion of the other authorities, object to the opening of the school, 
on account of the insalubrity of the situation, or in the interest of public 
morality ; and this opposition is decided without delay before the Conseil 
Académique. If there be no opposition made within the month, the school 
opens as a matter of course, without any other formality. Kach minister of 
the recognized religions may give secondary instruction to four pupils destined 
for the ministry of his faith, without undergoing those formalities ; but even 
he must give notice of his intention so to do. Every proprietor of a public 
school may be brought before the Conseil Académique for any fault com- 
mitted in the discharge of his duty, for drunkenness or immorality, and 
suspended, expelled the commune, or dismissed ; in the latter case he has a 
right of appeal to the Conseil Superieure. In case of notorious immorality, 
either amongst teachers or scholars, or of insufficiency of diet, or neglect pre- 
judicial to health, the Maire is empowered at once to close the school, and 
transfer the care of the scholars to other hands, until they can be removed by 
their friends or parents ; but he must report his act to the rector within forty- 
eight hours. 

The director of a school of secondary instruction must have passed at least 
five years as professor in a similar establishment; he must either be a 
Bachelor of Arts, or have a certificate of capability given him by a jury 
composed of seven members of the academy, the rector presiding, and a 
clergyman of his own religion as one of his examiners, the programme of the 
examination being arranged by the Conseil Superieure. A private school 
may be granted a house and subvention by the commune, provided that 
the latter does not exceed the tenth part of the expenses of the whole esta- 
blishment, and the Conseil Académique have assented to the propriety of 
granting it. The distinction between the surveillance exercised over the 
public and private schools amounts to this,—that in the former everything 
connected with them comes under the notice of the inspector ; in the latter 
he only reports upon the health, morality, and treatment of the scholars. 
Even from the necessarily meagre sketch which we have given of the system 
of French public education, it would appear that every possible care is taken 
by the Government to secure fit and competent instructors for the schools 
exclusively under their control ; that in the raising and administration of the 
funds appropriated to their support, economy goes hand in hand with 
liberality ; for while the localities which benefit by the blessings of education 
are compelled to discharge their social duties, the State never hesitates to 
come to their aid, when their private resources are inadequate to defray the 
expenses which those duties necessarily entail. The number of mixed schools 
sufficiently proves that ample security is given to the free exercise of the 
religious opinions of the dissenting pupils ; while the private schools, which, 


with us, are left wholly at the discretion of, it may be, incompetent or 
unworthy persons, are, in France, subject to a system of surveillance, which 
» if it does not advance the literary progress of the scholars, at least insures 
~ their proper treatment and morality. 


A PrienpLy Acr.-—Dr. Dunmore Lang, in his interesting account of the 
aborigines of Australia, mentions the following curious fact :—‘“ The dead body 
of an enemy slain in battie is never eaten by his enemies, but by his own tribe 
and friends.” In another part of his work, he says :—“The fights of the 
aborigines are frequent, and occasionally bloody ; and on such occasions the dead 
of both parties of the combatants are carried off, skinned, roasted, and caten by 
their respective friends! Davies had seen as many as ten or twelve dead brought 
off by one of the parties engaged, after one of their fights, all of which were 
skinned, roasted, and eaten by the survivors. There were so many assembled on 
such occasions, that the bodies of the dead were cut up and eaten in a twinkling 
there being scarcely a morsel for each.” This description of the Rey. Dr. lang 


will remind the classical reader of Juvenal’s picture of the abominations of the 
ancient Egyptians :— 


“e 





; — Ast illum in plurima sectum 
Frusta ac particulas, ut multis mortuus unus 
Sufficeret, totum corrosis ossibus edit 

Victrix turba. 

~ + + « « « « « Ultimus autem 

Qui stetit cg gl toto corpore, ductis 
Per terram digitis, aliquid de sanguine gustat,”’ 


for subsistence was a hard one for a considerable time. 





MEN OF MARK.—No. XXV. 


MR. WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN. 


Mr. Disrakii on one occasion sought to animate the members of a literary 
institution, to whom he was distributing prizes and certificates, with the pro- 
rae that, by application and perseverance, they might come to be admitted in 

e assemblages of the learned on terms of brotherhood with our lamented 
illustrious prince who was presiding that year over the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. The turn given to the thought was 
eminently characteristic of “Vivian Grey,” and probably conveys a very correct 
idea of the feelings which swell the Shean of that conqueror of greatness 
when-he goes to Court in the robes of Chancellor of the Exchequer. But 
suppose Mr. Disraeli had told his hearers that it was a possibility within 
the resources of genius and unaided toil that some nntutored youth whom 
he was addressing might one day succeed the late Prince Consort in the Presi- 
dency of the learned body referred to, all the world looking on with approval, 
and acknowledging that the true dignity of the office certainly lost nothing 
by the change? So saying, he would have drawn « picture of potential 
triumph, the consonance of which with reason was about, shortly after- 
wards, to be verified. 

The last meeting of the British Association was distinguished from 
most of those which had preceded it in more than one respect worthy 
of note. It was held in a town where the application of the arts and 
sciences to the practical business of life is a matter of direct personal 
concern, and, consequently, of lively interest to the bulk of the inhabitants. 
By a well-devised coincidence, the place of honour was, for the first time in 
the annals of the Society, awarded to a man actively connected with one of 
the great industrial interests of the country. A choice of this kind might 
not unfitly have been made as a compliment to commerce and manufactures, 
analogous to that which had been paid in prévious instances to eminence in 
scientific research, to high political influence, or to exalted rank. To effect 
it in such a manner that the social and material claims should be fully 
recognized, while the indefeasible title of science to supremacy in her own 
domain was equally regarded, was not,an easy task. The field of selection 
was necessarily narrowed to a very small area, and it did not want the 
accidental claim arising from residence in Manchester to establish the subject 
of this notice as the person in whom the requisite conditions were combined 
in a higher degree than in any other Englishman. 

Some share in the constitution of this fitness must manifestly be ascribed 
to the vast importance of the material with which a practical engineer has to 
work. The iron which underlies our soil in abundance, unrivalled by any 
other district of the world, is the most useful of our inanimate servants, and 
the prime agent of our civilization. Whether for war or peace, it is the 
strongest sinew of our national organism. And it is by his contributions to 
our knowledge of the properties of this metal, of the methods by which it 
should be prepared, and of the purposes to which it may be applied, that 
William Fairbairn is distinguished, by common consent, above all other 
living explorers in the same path of research. 

If the life of such « man is in his “ works,” it certainly is not so in the con- 
ventional sense which applies that noun of plural number to a manufacturer's 
place of business. A far more important part of it is in his study. With striking 
external events, however, such a career is almost necessarily very scantily 
supplied ; and of the few that might be collected, none are of public interest 
save so far as they go to show what may be done by energy and a strong 
natural bent to conquer difficulties of fortune and early education. There ix 
something not wholly fanciful in 2 comparison between the power and toi! 
needed to fashion iron itself to human uses, and the Cyclopean force of cha 
acter and intellect with which so many masters of the metal—and this one 
among the number-—have hewn a commanding position for themselves out 
of circumstances apparently the most arduous cad dumveniog. 

If, as Englishmen, we have not given up grudging to Scotland the honour 
of producing leaders in science, we must console ourselves in this instance 
with the reflection that Mr. Fairbairn was born but a very little way beyond 
the border. At Kelso—-historic scene of no end of conflicts and negotiations 
between the sister-nations—-he saw the light in the early part of 1789 ; anc 
in the parish school of Mullochy, in Ross-shire, he obtained the only portion 
of his knowledge which he owes to any tutor but himself. That portion con- 
sisted of the art of reading, and of an imperfect acquaintance with writing 
and arithmetic. “Chill penury” could not, however, “freeze the genial 
current” of this soul, or “suppress its noble rage” for information. Ap- 
prenticed at the usual age to an engine-wright, at the Percy Main Colliery, 
near North Shields, he devoted the hours that could be snatched from repose 
after the bread-winning labour of the day was over, to the study of geometry, 
and to the perusal of such books of general literature as were accessible. 

here was at that time a good old custom, less in vogue now, among the 
superior class of mechanics, of making, once in their lives, a tour of the 
country in search of new ideas and varied experience in their business. 
Following this pian, William Fairbairn went to London at the expiration of 
his apprenticeship, where he worked for two years as a journeyman, oc 
cupying his leisure in study, and in the construction of some useful novelties 
in machinery. Thence, intent on the same pursuits, and observing the 
practice of various places while maintaining himself by his labour, he passe«! 
through South Wales and Ireland. This process was pursued until October, 
1813, when good judgment, or « happy accident, stopped the wandering 
_ of genius and labour at the town where fame and fortune were awaiting 
iim. 

In Manchester, Mr. Fairbairn commenced business on his own account, 
with no capital except his natural endowments, and the copious stores of 
professional experience which he had collected in his travels. There can be 
few prouder wehgests of recollection now than the fact that the struggle even 
His partner was 
Mr. James Lillie, in conjunction with whom he fought, for a period, as hard 
an uphill fight as it has often fallen to the lot of brains without money to 
sustain. But firmness and perseverance achieved in the end their old reward. 
The young engineer had these, and he had, as a further security for rising, 
the consciousness of his powers and of acquirements already great, and all 
the more valuable to their possessor, because they had been gained with little 
or no assistance from others. From the height of reputation and influence 
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which he now occupies, he is in the habit of telling the members of educa- _ 


tional institutions over whose meetings he frequently presides, that they may 


take his word for it, there are many worse masters than self, and that those | 


who have not the means of paying for tutors, are not so much to be pitied as | sufficient superiority to human weakness, to prevent them from occasionally 


it is sometimes supposed. : 
Henceforth the only available record of this long and useful life, is to be 
found in an account of the chief contributions it has made to human know- 
ledge, comfort, and happiness. Mr. Fairbairn’s attention was naturally 
directed, from the commencement of his career, to the machinery employed 


We come here on the traces of one of those controversies so far from infre- 
quent, and yet so disagreeable to meet with, among scientific men. Itis in 
vain that we from these subjugators of all sorts of natural difficulties 


forgetting, or disliking to admit, how much of the light which has ied them 
to success they owe to others. There has been a dispute, which probably is 
held in some quarters to be still unsettled, with regard to the shares of merit 


_ respectively belonging to the two principal coadjutors in the execution of the 


in the staple trade of the district in which he had settled. He detected its | 
glaring defects and remedied them. Before his time, the transmission of | 


motive power in cotton-mills was effected by the slow revolution of heavy | for all popular uses. A 


cast-iron shafts. Mr. Fairbairn found one of the principal spinners of suf- 


great project of the tubes. Mr. Fairbairn has published a volume containing 
a report of his experiments, together with the correspondence held by him 
at the time, from which it is not difficult to draw a conclusion exact enough 
eral notion, we think, prevails that Mr. Stephenson 
contributed the scienti aget of the undertaking, and that Mr. Fairbairn 


ficient intelligence and spirit to enter into some entirely new views on this , supplied the practical details. This view of the question is defective, and, in 
subject, and the result was a total change of system, which soon approved itself | part, inaccurate. Mr. Stephenson is entitled, beyond all doubt, and by the 
| Teady testimony of his partner in the work, to the praise of having originally 


to the judgment of the whole trade. In the place of cast-iron shafts seven or eight 
inches square, and wooden drums of four feet in diameter, making little more 
than one revolution in two seconds, he substituted light round shafts of wrought- 
iron, and quickened the rotation to the extent of obtaining from 100 to 200 
revolutions in a minute. The result was, that while the weight and cost of 
the machinery were diminished, its dynamic power was increased fourfold. 
This improvement was followed by the invention of the “ circular half-lap 
couplings,” a system perhaps sufficiently described by saying that, from its 
immediate effect on the expansion of the trade, the foundations of Mr. Fair- 
bairn’s prosperity were laid. Into the construction of a large number of 
other machines he proceeded to introduce the same principles—viz., of the 
substitution of jron for wood, lightness for cumbrous size, and high for low 
rates of movement—-which he applied with so much success to the 
machinery of transmission for cotton-spinning. 

Shortly after these changes and important improvements in mill-work had 
been effected, Mr. Fairbairn’s attention was directed to the construction of 
water-wheels, into which he introduced an entirely new form of bucket for 
the of ventilation, or, in other words, to facilitate the escape of the 
air as the water enters the buckets above, and to allow of its re-admission as 
the water empties itself below. This peculiar construction gave a free 
entrance and a free discharge of the water from the wheel ; and in all states 
of the river, whether in case of flood or of deficiency in the supply, the 
wheel almost invariably produced a maximum effect. Such were the advan- 
tages of this new invention as to cause it to be generally adopted both at 
home and abroad. 

In 1829 a new field of inquiry, in the exploration of which he was des- 
tined to render important services, came under his notice. It was opened in 
the form of an examination into the best means of expediting the movement 
of canal-boats. The Forth and Clyde Canal Company determined to make 
an elaborate series of experiments to determine the force of traction required 
for the attainment of various speeds in this kind of locomotion, and also to 
ascertain under what conditions and with what advantage steam might be 
substituted for horse-power as the motive force. They employed Mr. Fair- 
bairn, and subsequently published his report of the experiments performed 
by him under their direction. The most valuable result of the investigation 
for the world may safely be said to have been the share which it had in 
directing the attention of the engineer to the subject of the employment of 
iron in ship-building. This idea was not, indeed, unknown, or entirely un- 
practised in 1829. The future which was = for it was, however, 
totally unsuspected ; and to its practical development up to the point which 
it has now reached—a point at which it places the maritime supremacy of 
of England on a firmer basis than ever,—no man has contributed more valu- 
able aid than Mr. Fairbairn. Himself a builder of iron ships on a large scale, 
in London, where he carried on the business for nearly fifteen years, at Millwall, 
which establishment he ultimately sold to Messrs. Robinson, partners of Mr. 
Scott Russell, he has done still more to promote the art by the elucidation of 
principles, and the report of observations, freely placed at the disposal of 
others in his scientific writings. It will be generally remembered how clearly 
and instructively he pointed the professional moral of the wreck of the Royal 
Charter at the date of that terrible disaster. More recently he was appointed 
one of the committee, under the presidency of Sir J. D. Hay, commissioned 
by Government to make experiments at Shoeburyness, respecting the method 
of constructing and attaching iron plates most advantageously for ship-build- 
ing. The result of the researches thus prompted, so far as they had gone, 
was communicated to the British Association in September. 

When we seek to form for ourselves a notion of the place which a man 
engaged in Mr. Fairbairn’s pursuits should occupy in the estimation of his 
countrymen, it is not perhaps very sound, but it is very natural, to ask for 
the great works which will remain to the future as monuments of his skill. 
We want to see the visible and permanent manifestations of his power com- 
manding the admiration of superficial and uninformed observers. The satis- 
faction of this demand, as it concerns the hero of our present sketch, is to be 
found in the famous Conway and Britannia tubes. They are among our 
national lions. We think of them instantly when we wish to recall our 
reasons for believing that no physical difficulty exists which is not surmount- 
able by science in the end. 

The making of the Chester and Holyhead Railway was embarrassed by the 
difficulty of crossing the two deep tidal streams of the estuary at Conway and 
the Menai Straits. What was to be done? The problem was, in many 
respects, a hard, and in some a new one. Suspension bridges would not do, 
because the inability of fabrics of that kind to bear the weight and vibration 
of railway trains had been already proved. There were the gravest obstacles 
in the way of depositing in either stream such substructures as would be 
necessary for the support of a series of arches. To any design of this nature 
there was the further objection that the Lords Commissioners of the 


Admiralty, as conservators of the navigation, opposed the erection of any | 


structure which should offer a hindrance to the free passage of vessels under 
it, and insisted upon a clear headway of 105 feet from the level of high water. 
All ordinary resources were at fault. In this emergency Mr. Robert 
Stephenson, the engineer to the company, conceived the idea of spanning the 
gaps by cylindrical tubes of wrought iron, supported by chains, and to 
ascertain the feasibility of this project he called in the assistance of Mr. Fair- 
bairn, as the highest living authority as to what could be done with that 
material. This was in 1845. 


| 


conceived the idea of a hollow structure of iron plates through which the 
traffic of the railway should pass. _If that be all that is involved in the Con- 
way or Britannia bridge as it stands, he may point to it as substantially all his 
own work. He had even done the same thing some years before on the 
Northern and Eastern Railway. But the difference between the two works is so 
great, that a structure similar to that at Ware would have been wholly untrust- 
worthy on the larger scale required. Mr. Stephenson never thought of 
making the tube self-supporting. His idea was to sustain it by chains, and 


| that its shape should be either circular or oval. Mr. Fairbairn demonstrated, 








een 
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by a series of experiments instituted for that purpose, the weakness of the 
circular tube, and discovered previously unsuspected virtues in the rectangu- 
lar shape, which we all know to have been adopted. Mr. Fairbairn, too, had 
discerned at once the danger of the plan of attempting, on so large a scale, 
to combine a flexible catenary with a perfectly rigid roadway. Under his 
advice—not without long opposition—the method of construction, by a com- 
bination of rectangular cells, was employed, and the bridge was made to rest 
on its supports at each end without auxiliary aid. In these investigations 
his friend, the late Mr. Eaton Hodgkinson, was consulted, and made a 
number of interesting experiments confirmatory of Mr. Fairbairn’s deductions 
as to the great superiority of the rectangular form and the cellular system so 
ingenious] istvodacet to resist compression. Since this discovery Mr. 
Fairbairn has constructed upwards of a hundred bridges on the same plan. 

The value to science of the example set in this instance will be understood 
- considering that it showed the way of crossing spans in road-making, 
which had previously been deemed wholly beyond the reach of human ski 
Bridges built of stone do not—with the single exception of the bridge over 
the Dee at Chester—exceed 150 feet in span, nor cast-iron bridges. 250 feet. 
In the Conway River and the Straits distances of from 400 to 460 feet are 
crossed without any support in the middle. In Mr. Fairbairn’s opinion 
spans tly in excess of this may be bridged over in safety on the same 
principle, provided we do not exceed 1,800 or 2,000 feet, where the structure 
would be destroyed by its own weight. 

We have thus seen the same man originating, or greatly advancing, im- 
portant improvements in canal navigation, in the navigation of the ocean, 
and in the construction of railways. It is difficult to over-estimate the benefit 
conferred by these additions to the facilities for the interchange of com- 
modities and the development of national resources. 

There is a mistaken tendency in most people’s minds to regard as some- 
thing rare, if not impossible, the union in a single n of the practical 
man with the philosophical student. The well-proved extent of Mr. Fair- 
bairn’s scientific learning is a useful corrective of this error. The observations 
and deductions which he has contributed to abstract science are less suited 
for description in a popular article then his material works, but they are 
not few or insignificant. Among them a leading place must be assigned to 
his elucidation of the law according to which the density of steam varies 
throughout an extensive range of pressures and temperatures. Perfect gases 
follow in this respect a constant law of proportionality. That vapours deviate 
in the direction of a greater density than this law would assign to them was 
known ; but the extent of the deviation was unproved until the experiments 
of Mr. Fairbairn and Mr. Tate showed it to correspond, in the case of steam, 
with that which had been provisionally calculated from the mechanical 
theory of heat. In what may properly be considered his own department of 
science, the additions which he has made to theoretical knowledge are too 
numerous to detail. He is the chief author of a report on the respective 
relations to each other, as regards strength and other qualities, of the various 
kinds of iron manufactured in Great Britain. He discovered that the 
resistance of a hollow cylinder, or sphere, to collapsing by pressure from 
without becomes less as the length of the cylinder becomes greater, and 
may be increased by dividing it into short lengths by means of stiffening 
rings. The value of this principle, as affording the means for the prevention 
of boiler explosions, is incalculable to the manufacturing districts. 

These are matters, which come to him in the way of business. All the arts 
which pertain to humanity have, however, in the expression of Cicero, a 
mutual bond which unites them in the interest of the true student. Among 
the proofs of the zeal and success with which the subject of our sketch pur- 
sues branches of science with which he is not professionally connected, may 
be mentioned an exceedingly interesting paper on the temperature of the 
earth’s crust read by him before the Physical Science section of the British 
Association at its last meeting. The address from the chair, with which the 
general business of the session was inaugurated, is probably too fresh in the 
public memory to require that more should be said than that it was a masterly 
review of all that has been recently done or discovered in almost every 
—— of physical knowledge. 

onours as well as fortune have not failed to crown accomplishments and 
public services so great as those we have described. The poor engine-builder’s 
apprentice of fifty years ago is a Fellow of the Royal Society, a corresponding 
member of the Imperial Institute of France, a member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers and of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, honorary 
member of the Institution of Engineers in Scotland, and a member of many 
other scientific bodies, English and foreign. On the occasion of his receiving, 
in 1860, the Queen’s medal of the Royal Society for his researches, it was 
justly remarked that scarcely a single individual living had made so many 
and so careful experimental inquiries on subjects of primary importance to 
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the commerial and manufacturing interests of the country, and had so 
liberally communicated the results to the world at large. iets ap 46 

As for other distinctions, it is generally known that the sincerity ‘a 
Fairbairn’s distaste for the honours which men ordinarily covet has eyed 
been subjected to a test which it has had no difficulty in epee a - y 
a few weeks have elapsed since a knighthood was offered to him ~4 
Majesty, and ully declined. The motives which prompted this 
refusal have since been referred to by himself, in addressing a public 
audience. “He had been plain William Fairbairn,” he said, “ all his life, 
and he was exceedingly anxious to retain that name to the end of his earthly 
existence. He thought he could be more useful under that character than 
under-any other distinction that could be conferred on him.” We may not 
be able to understand it possible that the usefulness of such a man to his 
fellows can be impaired by any change in the conventional designation under 
which he passes, but with similar modesty he deprecates, in a strain of almost 
comical earnestness, the imposition of the title of Doctor, which some people 
are desirous to bestow on him at every turn. “Pray, in future,” he says, in 
answer to letters addressed to him in this style, “address me, as an old 
dissenting minister named me ve years ago— William Fairbairn. : 

It is not our province to speak in this place of private life, even when nothing 
can be said of it which is not honourable and ble. We suppose, how- 
ever, there can be no harm in quoting the publicly delivered testimony of a 
competent witness to the integrity and kindliness which make the number 
of Mr. Fairbairn’s friends commensurate with the circle of his acquaintances 
and neighbours. “I cannot help saying,” observed the senior member for 
Manchester, at the opening meeting of the British Association, “that, highly 
distinguished as William Fairbairn is amongst us, he is valued even more 
for his private character than for his scientific attainments.” Simple and 
retiring in his habits he seldom or never comes publicly forward, except in 
connection with scientific or benevolent objects, the most frequent occasion of 
his appearance in the latter cause being furnished by the meetings of popular 
literary institutions, of which he is an active and eager promoter. = 

It is not out of place to mention, in conclusion, that Mr. Fairbairn is 
not alone in his family for intelligent devotion to scientific and artistic 
studies. His brother, the late Sir Peter Fairbairn, Mayor of Leeds during 
the Queen’s visit to that town, largely assisted the expansion of the flax 
manufacture by his inventions in machinery for that purpose. His son-in- 
law, Mr. Bateman, is the constructor of the magnificent waterworks by which 
Glasgow is supplied from Loch Katrine. His son, Mr. Thomas Fairbairn, 
was Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Manchester Exhibition of 
Art Treasures, and is one of the Royal Commission for the management of 
the Great International Exhibition of 1862. To be the centre of such a 
system may be considered an appreciable addition even to such distinctions 
as we have endeavoured to commemorate. 








LUMINOUS METEORS. 


A unk which joins the known to the unknown is always interesting ; and 
the more so in proportion to the amount of familiarity on the one hand, and 
ignorance on the other. Such alink is to be found in some of the phenomena 
of our own atmosphere, the calm of whose elevated regions is constantly 
ae by the sudden intrusion of wholly foreign matter—whence 
derived it is perfectly impossible for man to say. We are referring, of course, 
to the luminous meteors whose paths are incessantly furrowing it in various 
directions, or at least with a frequency which some of our readers may not 
be prepared to anticipate. One of the lowest estimates, that of Coulvier 
Gravier, gives an average of six falling stars per hour fora single hemisphere ; 
yet this amounts to 105,000 per annum for the whole globe, under ordinary 
circumstances, a number which would yet require to be greatly multiplied, if 
the often-recurring seasons of ‘‘ meteoric showers” were thrown, as of course 
they should be, into the scale. One such tempest of meteors is on record 
(November 12, 1833), in which they fell like flakes of snow ; and it was cal- 
culated that 240,000 might have been counted, had counting been possible, 
during nine hours. It seems now generally admitted that the great majority 
of these appearances are not mere electric kindlings, but the actual intrusion 
of external or cosmical matter into our atmosphere, and the enormous and 
immeasurable fields of space must be no longer considered as utterly void, or 
occupied only by an attenuated and evanescent «ether, but, so far at least as the 
earth’s path is concerned, as teeming with material particles, whose comparative 
minuteness is compensated by their incalculable number, and whose rapid 
motion is an additional exemplification of the fact, that no atom of matter in 
the universe is in a state of rest. We have no reason for supposing that these 
particles exist as we see them, before they fall under our notice ; on the con- 
trary, their aspect seems in general to prove that their ignition commences with 
their visibility, and that their light is not a phosphoric radiance, but a 
destructive combustion ; and since the observations which have determined 
their elevation in many instances with tolerable precision, refer their com- 
mencement, if not their whole course, to the uppermost region of our 
atmosphere, there can be little doubt that it is on their entrance into that 
atmosphere that they become ignited; the rarefication of the aeriform matter 
there is indeed extreme, but the amazing velocity of the meteors—from 1s 
to 36 miles in a single second—so entirely compensates this, that it has been 
computed that the elevation of temperature from resistance would be much 
more than sufficient to reduce iron to a state of fusion ; it would volatilize, 
dissipate, and burn it to dust. What can be more wonderful than the 
thought of such a continuous shower directed towards our globe from all 
surrounding space ; or what more interesting than the existence of this one 
material link —the only one, so far as we know, connecting ourselves, though 
in & most mysterious way, with the outward world, the external regions of 
oat system! If indeed nothing further were ascertained about them beyond 
wg a ee Ae eran nature, they could hardly be said to fur- 
further, and to demonstrate _~ “i ne ven kitown, — — permitted © go 
aeroliths stones of the . ir the cies ake “ ye — pap! eagtioans 0 
fact thus comes out that the comihidl : woe pee ; He y eapeeenenreig 
though combined in 2 eculiar 1 in = —_ of these cosmical, agente, 
specimens are identical with tertestelal’ = varying greatly in different 
Aandi ta tates pad en Peers matter, the elementary substances 

hem by analysis, ineteen in number, being all known to 








exist in the crust of our globe. Well has Humboldt remarked : “ Meteoric 
stones are the only means by which we can be brought in possible contact 
with that which is foreign to our own planet. Accustomed to gain our 
re of what is not telluric solely through measurement, calculations, 
and the deductions of reason, we experience a sentiment of astonishment at 
finding that we may examine, weigh, and analyse bodies that appertain to 
the outer world.” 

It has not yet been distinctly proved that all these luminous appearances 
are capable of the same explanation. No doubt it would materially sim- 
plify the subject if we could feel sure in so conceiving of it ; if the admitted 
differences in size and height above the earth, and chemical composition, 
were sufficient to reconcile the very varying aspects of these phenomena, 
and to bring into one class the minute spark, such as we have ourselves seen, 
visible only while flying across the field of the telescope,—the ordinary 
“ falling star ;” the larger rocket-like meteor with its glittering train ; the 
great glowing and sparkling fireball ; and the flaming, smoke-enveloped, and 
thundering aerolith, such as in 1511 astonished the whole ulation of 
Crema, in Italy, by the wonderful darkness at noonday, and kihed an eccle- 
siastic by the fall of one of its fragments ; or in 1790 awoke the long rolling 
echoes of the Pyrenees at fifteen leagues’ distance by its explosion. The 
demonstration of this simple hypothesis is certainly not complete, though 
the more we have examined the subject the more we feel inclined to believe 
that such may be the case; and that, notwithstanding some awkward 
difficulties, the ordinary shooting star is but an aerolith of minute dimensions, 
whose inconsiderable mass and rapid combustion and dissipation preclude 
it from descending to any depth in our atmosphere. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that the very striking differences as to chemical combination 
which have been already referred to, may modify this conclusion to a con- 
siderable extent ; for while there is so wide a range in the composition of 
the very small portion of these bodies that have actually come within our 
reach, it is obviously impossible to speculate as to materials, which never, 
so far as we know, have reached us, and possibly never will. All accessible 
substances ought, however, to be very carefully looked after; for since the 
attention of scientific men has been much drawn to the subject of late years, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that, though the source of this profusion 
of unclaimed and roving masses may remain behind an impenetrable veil, 
we may add something to our information as to its nature. 

The very silly and contemptible hoax played off some time ago upon the 
Times by a circumstantial account of the descent and disinterment of an 
aerolith was only a description of what has frequently happened, and will 
happen again and again. Schreibers has computed that 700 meteorites fall 
annually upon the globe, or one upon a space equal to the British Isles and 
France ; and there is no impossibility in the idea that some of our readers 
may be, one time or other, present at such a scene. We once (August 4, 
1835), in common with other widely-separated observers, heard, what we are 
not likely to forget, the heavy explosion and prolonged rattling which no 
doubt attended the descent of an aerolith somewhere in England that after- 
noon, but which seems never to have been found; and the late brilliant 
fireball of November 12 (one of the regular seasons, be it remembered, of 
meteoric showers), had it possessed sufficient mass and density to reach the 
earth at all, or to descend before it passed over the Atlantic, would have 
come down somewhere in this country. In such a case every care would, 
we trust, be taken to secure the remains, and to place them at once in proper 
hands for analyzation and comparison. 

We have been led to these remarks not only by the appearance of that 
last-named fireball, but from having before us a very curious record of such a 
descent, which forcibly illustrates much of what we have been saying. It is 
to be found in the eighth volume of the ‘ Astronomische Nachrichten,” 
where it seems to have lain unnoticed by our own writers upon the subject ; 
and what is less easily to be accounted for, it has not been mentioned by the 
most faithful and laborious of collectors, and one deeply interested in these 
phenomena, Alexander Humboldt. We believe that we give it for the first 
time in an English dress. 


‘To the uncommon and more remarkable atmospheric occurrences of this 
year belongs the fireball observed on the 13th November, 1829, about 10.5 p.m., 
in Karolinenthal, a suburb of Prague. The atmosphere had become pretty clear 
in the evening, after it had been thick throughout the whole day. With the 
most brilliant light, that verged from white to bluish, a fireball of the size of a 
man’s head moved from east to west, accompanied by a great train casting sparks, 
and remained visible from eight to ten seconds. The meteor fell on a field 
adjoining the garden of the Marquis Sellier, which was under cultivation; in its 
fall it burst without noise, but a considerable extent of the field appeared to be 
covered with a fiery stream, so that the neighbouring inhabitants were in fear 
and terror of a fire; the inflamed mass threw out during several seconds of time, 
towards all directions of the horizon, sparks similar to Bengal fire. The remains 
of the meteor now described, collected with care on the following morning, i.¢., 
of the 14th November, diffused a sulphureous smell, which I perceived in them 
after several days. The surface of the field was burnt brick-red to the depth of 
a line. From accurate microscopic examination it appeared that the surfaces of 
the fragments lying before me are vermillion-red, and crystallized prismatically, 
glow readily before the blow-pipe, and diffuse a smell of sulphur, with which is 
joined that of phosphorus. Several hours before the appearance of this fiery 
mass, snow fell, after which the atmosphere cleared up; the barometer had a 
height of 27” 8°22” French measure, and was beginning to rise, and the Reaumur 
thermometer showed at the time of the observation of the meteor 1° 1’ of cold, 
which increased the following day, and continued to increase. 

(Signed) ** HALLASCHKA.” 

There is much here that is very remarkable. The epoch connects it directly 
with the periodical shower of falling stars (which, however, was not observed 
that year), as though one of them had at length reached the surface of the 
ground. In the absence of detonation, the continuance of combustion after 
the fall, and the dispersion of sparks during that process, we see a peculiarity 
which distinguishes this meteor widely from the ordinary aerolith, which 
usually explodes in the air, and reaches the ground in a dark though heated 
state, and thus we obtain a fresh illustration of the wide diversity which 
exists among these mysterious bodies. But at the same time the omission of 
other particulars, most desirable to be known, teaches us an unpleasant lesson 
—how easy it is to do work by halves, when the attention is not fully given 
to the subject. The tale is not ill told, as far as it goes. Yet how much is 
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left untold that we should have been glad to know, and that we must take 
the liberty of saying that it was Hallaschka’s duty to ascertain and record. 
There is not a word in his statement as to specific gravity, hardness, cohesive- 
ness, polish, lustre, transparency, or more especially chemical reaction ; no 
information as to the over which the f, ents were distributed, or the 
character of their distribution, or the size or form of the burnt area ih the 
field——points which surely it would have been very easy for an observer upon 
the spot to ascertain, but some of which can hardly be recoverable after the 
lapse of thirty-two years. Other facts might, however, be still ascertained, 
if, as we trust, these most curious and perhaps unique remains have been 
preserved ; and if they ever have been duly. analysed, it is very desirable that 
the result should be made known. Perhaps some of our countrymen, who 
may visit the capital of Bohemia next season, may be induced to make this 
matter the subject of inquiry. 

There are one or two instances upun record of buildings having been fired 
by meteors, and probably the one discovered by our correspondent, “ Salo- 
piensis,” among the records of the town of Ludlow, and imserted in our 
number of Nov. 9th, may have been of this character, as the interchange of 
comets and meteors, owing to the Aristotelian doctrine of the atmospheric 
nature of the former, was of frequent occurrence in the middle ages. In 
these instances the agent would seem to have been not the fully developed 
aerolith, which, though very hot, is seldom incandescent when it reaches the 
earth, but rather a fireball of the same unknown composition as that which 
descended at Prague. 


THE OIL WELLS OF THE NEW WORLD. 


Nor the least remarkable of modern discoveries are the oil-wells of Canada 
and the American States. 











petroleum occurs on the St. John’s River at Do where it may be 
collected by digging pits in the mud on the beach, and it is also met with at 
Silver Brook six or seven miles above Gaspé Basin, where the oil forms 

of considerable quantity on the stream ; and at very many other places, both 
in North America and Canada, wells have been sunk and worked. 

The question of the exhaustibility of any of the oil districts is, however, 
only a matter of time, according to the number of workings, although it 
may, in some cases, be a very long time indeed, like that of our own coal- 
pits, and which neither we in our generation nor our children’s children in 
theirs will be likely to see. The question of the extent of the supply is not 
so easily answered. Those of Burmah and Persia in the old world, and of 
Seneca in the new, still furnish, as they have for ages past, immense quanti- 
ties of oil, and nothing but experience can give any idea of the richness of 
the subterranean reservoirs. One oil-yielding locality, that has lately 
attracted much attention, is that near the Wyoming station of the Great 
Western Railway of Canada—Kelly’s Wells. At this place, two years ago, 
there was an almost unbroken forest ; now there is a constantly increasing 
population of more than five hundred. The Times, shortly since, in noting 
these wells, stated that there were then about a hundred wells, yielding, at a 
moderate average, fifteen barrels, or six hundred gallons each per day, and 
it was thought that very shortly there would not be less than five hundred ; 
that is, in commercial language, this one district with its hundred wells, 
is already pre to supp y 360,000 gallons of oil per week. , 

Dr. Sterry Hunt, one of the most eminent of the Canadian geologists, thus 
writes of them :—- 

“ Nearly one hundred wells had been sunk when I visited the place in December 


| last, and many more have since been bored. Of these but a small proportion 


Herodotus, in ages long passed by, described those of the isle of Zante ; Pliny | 


and Dioscoridas the petroleum of Agrigentum, which the ancient Sicilians 


burnt in their lamps. In the last century Genoa and Amiano were lighted | 


with naphtha from the springs in Parma, and modern Persians find a source 
of artificial light4in a like manner. But none of the famous localities of the 


old world bear comparison with the lavishness of nature’s stores in the new. | 


The annual 600,000 dollars’-worth of naphtha from Bakoum and the 400,000 
barrels of Burmese “tar” from Rangoon look small beside the grand total 
of gallons of oil from the Canadian and American wells. 

Naphtha, petroleum, rock-oil, asphalte, mineral-pitch, and the other forms 
of bitumen, are all of organic origin, and are met with in rocks of all geo- 
logical ages, from, the oldest or silurian to the middle tertiary, or even per- 
haps more recent. The Trenton limestone of America is one of the chief 
pitch-bearing strata, and belongs to the oldest set of rock-formations, while 
the asphaltes of Trinidad and Venezuela both belong to strata of miocene 
age. In the elaboration of these bituminous products, nature has made no 
use of her volcanic fires, nor subterranean heat, to distil them, but by long 
continued chemical re-actions on the vast amount of organic matter originally 


furnish available quantities of oil, but the whole amount already obtained from 
the district is perhaps not less than 300,000 or 400,000 gallons.” 


It was about 1853 that attention was first turned to this — but it was 
not until 1857 that Mr. W. M. Williams, of Hamilton, with some associates, 
undertook the distillation of the ordinary tarry bitumen, when they found 
that, by sinking wells in the clay beneath, it was possible to find great quan- 
tities of the oil in a fluid state. The oils present considerable variation of 
quality ; that from the wells on Black Creek is more liquid and less dense 
than the oil from Kelly’s wells on Bear Creek ; and it is reported that wells 


_ have recently been sunk which have produced an oil still thinner, lighter 


coloured, and less dense, which is prized as more profitable for refining. The 
present price of crude oil delivered at Wyoming station is 13 cents. per 


gallon. The oil obtained by Mr. Williams is refined in Hamilton, while 


in rectifying, by repeated distillations, by which t 


that from the northern part of the township has been sent to Boston ; but 
refining works are being erected at the wells. The ry of refining consists 

e oil is separated into a 
heavier part, employed for lubricating machinery, and a lighter oil, which, 


_ after being purified and deodorized by treatment with sulphuric acid, is fit 


contained in the shales, has she steeped American lands in oil, or pitch, | 
for the form in which the bitumen occurs depends in great degree on the | 
access or exclusion of atmospheric air--the oxidation or evaporation of | 


the volatile part of the petroleum causing the change into pitch or asphalte 
to be effected, 

or anthracite, such as is found in the crevices of. the calciferous sand-rock of 
New York, or the Quebec limestone in Canada. And steeped the rocks she 
has indeed, when, as from the Bird’s-eye limestone of Montmorenci the oil 


and which may be carried still further into a coal-like substance, , 


flows from the fossil corals in drops, and oozes from the cavities of orthoce- | 


ratites in the Trenton limestones at Pakenham. The same happens with the | 


Corniferous limestones at Black Rock on the Niagara river, and in the Cliff 
limestones of Ohio ; while the bitumen regularly Hows away from the dolo- 
mite of Monroe in Western New York, when that stone is burnt in the kiln, 
so abundant is it in it. 
Nor have the natural processes by which the bitumens and mineral oils 
were formed, been confined to any age or period. They have gone on alike in 
the past as they are now doing in the present ; and the bitumen as often rises 
up and permeates the rocks from below, as it sinks down and penetrates into 
them from above. The strata themselves are mere present receptacles, 
dependant, as such, on their physical conditions, and chiefly on account of 
their foldings and contortions, The oil-wells of the States are, for the most 
part sunk into sandstones of Devonian age; while the oils of Western 
Virginia and Southern Ohio rise through the Coal measures overlying Devonian 
strata. 
The conditions of its storing are also various, and dependant on existing 
physical conditions. In some cases the petroleum filters slowly into the well 
from the porous strata around, which are saturated with it. At other times 
the bore seems to strike upon a fissure communicating with enormous reser- 
voirs from which issue great volumes of oil. 
The depths to which the wells are sunk are also entirely dependant on the 
yhysical condition of the strata and the district. The wells of Mecca, in 

rnbull Co., Ohio, have been sunk from 30 to 200 feet in a sandstone which 
is saturated with oil. The wells of Titusville oil creek, Pennsylvania Co., 
vary in depth from 70 to 300 feet, and oil is met with throughout the whole 
distance. At Enniskillen the shales and limestones of the Hamilton group 
have been penetrated 120 feet, at which depth oil was still met with, under 
circumstances which leaves no doubt that it is derived from the older lime- 
stones beneath, which, both in New York and Canada, are strongly impreg- 
nated with petroleum. 

The geographical area of the North American oil regions is very consider- 
able, and extends from Canada through Ohio down into the valley of the 
Little Kenawha, in Virginia, where petroleum springs are numerous, and as 
long ago as 1836 the wells there yielded from 50 to 100 barrels a day. 
There it rises through Carboniferous strata, and is accompanied, as it often is 
elsewhere, by great quantities of inflammable gas. 

In Pennsylvania and Ohio oil-springs exude from the Hamilton shales 
wherever they are exposed, as they do from the sandstones of the same group 
in Erie, Seneca, and Catarafigus. The sandstones of the Portage and 
Chemung groups in New York are in some places highly bituminous to the 
smell, and contain cavities filled with 
bitumen. At Rockville, too, in Alleghany, the sandstones are highly bitu- 
minous and give out a strong odour when heated. At Gaspé, in Canada, 


| 








troleum, as well as seams of indurated , 


for burning in lamps. Dr. Sterry Hunt states that-—- 


“The wells occur along the line of a low and broad upcast ridge of the strata, 
which runs nearly East and West through the western peninsula of Canada, and 
brings to the surface in Enniskillen the shales and limestones of the Hamilton 
group. The oil undoubtedly rises from the Corniferous limestone. Being lighter 
than the water which permeates at the same time the porous strata, it rises to 
the higher portion of the formation, which forms the crest of the anticlinal axis, 
where the petroleum of a considerable area accumulates, and slowly finds its 
way to the surface through vertical fissures in the overlying Hamilton shales, 
and places giving rise to the oil-springs of the district. The oil is met with at 
various depths: in some cases an abundant supply is obtained at 40 feet, while 
near by it is only met with at three or four times that depth; and sometimes 
only in small quantities. Everything points to the existence of separate fissures 
communicating with a deep-seated source. At Kelly’s wells, however, it would 
appear that a reservoir has been formed much nearer the surface, where, in a 
bed of gravel and boulders underlying the superficial clays, the oil rising from the 
rocks beneath has accumulated.” 


The oil here wrought, as elsewhere, is the accumulation of ages ; and from 
the manner in which these stores are separately retained, one may be ex- 
hausted without affecting the other. It is not probable that the Canadian 
petroleum-bearing Devonian rocks, should be equally saturated throughout 
their entire extent ; still as these rocks underlie more than one-half of the 
western peninsula, we may look for future operations much farther east than 
Enniskillen, and the general supply as scarcely less than inexhaustible ; 
although whether any particular district could continue to supply at the 
rate the Kelly wells are now doing will depend more on the rate at which 
the oil can percolate the strata from which it is pumped than on the capacity 
of the reservoir itself. 

Day by day, as the great human family gets larger and larger, new store- 
houses of materials await discovery, and the faster our race increases, the 
more treasures, wisely and beneficently accumulated by the providence of 
God, seem to be broken into to supply its wants. 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


It is curious to observe how purely conventional are the terms large and smali, 
great and little, and how meaningless they are when they cease to have relation 
to matters of every-day experience to our senses. They are simply relative, and 
depend for their significance upon some artificial comparison instituted in our own 
minds which has no connection whatever with the absolute amount of substance 
regarded in the abstract. The same quantity may thus appear very large or very 
small, according to the way in which it is viewed, and the size of the bodies 
with which it is mentally associated; thus, a pound of any mineral may 
seem an insignificantly small quantity to the miner accustomed to deal with hun- 
dreds and thousands of tons ; the same lump may appear a large cabinet specimen 
to the mineralogist, whilst, on the other hand, to the natural philosopher engaged 
in the detection of its various constituents by means of spectrum analysis, 
and working on thousandths of a grain, this weight becomes an enormous 
quantity. The same weight of different bodies likewise appears large or small 
according to the scarcity or commonness of the material; thns, an ounce of 
diamonds would fall under the first denomination, whilst an equal weight of coal 
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would be looked upon 4s a very small quantity. If, hov 
associate our ideas of any substance with the purely conventional 
it uires by comparison with other bodies, the terms 
pte to be ou ap infinite extension either way, until it becomes evident mst 
in the physical universe the properties which they are supposed to represent have 
no existence, but are merely artificial distinctions called into existence by the 
imperfections of our senses. 

We have been led into these reflections by some theoretical and experimental 
inquiries which have come under our notice respecting the constitution of matter ; 
and some of the results obtained in the endeavour to ascertain the limits of the 
mechanical divisibility of bodies are so curious, and illustrate so forcibly the above 
remarks, that we are induced to place them at once before our readers. 

The divisibility of matter is a subject which has been frequently treated of and 
reasoned upon ; indeed, in most works on physics or chemistry, illustrations are 
given of the extraordinary degree of subdivision to which bodies may be brought 
by mechanical means. One of the best illustrations of this is to be found in Miller's 
« Elements of Chemistry,” part I., page 4, where the anthor shows to what a 
minute state of division it is possible to bring the metal gold. All these illustra- 
tions have, however, stopped far short of the limit attainable by mechanical 
ineans, and indeed have been merely given to illustrate extreme subdivision 
without pushing the subject to its legitimate extent. The following experimental 


however, we cease to 
qualities which 


illustration shows what infinitesimally minute quantities the natural philosopher | 


is capable of working with and rendering evident to the senses (or rather sense, 
for sight alone can appreciate them), and will also show how conventional are the 
ordinary ideas of magnitude. 

We will start with a sheet of gold leaf. This consists of metallic gold beaten out 
into a film of about the 1-282,000th of an inch in thickness, measuring 3°375 
inches square and weighing about the 1-5th of a grain. A single square inch 
therefore weighs 1-57th of a grain. Now, Faraday in his beautiful researches on 
the relations of gold to light* has shown that it is possible by chemical means to 
reduce this thickness very considerably, still preserving the metallic continuity 
of the film. This is readily effected by breathing on a clean plate of glass and 
then gently placing it on a piece of gold leaf; the latter will adhere to it, and if 
distilled water be immediately applied at the edge of the leaf, it will pass between 
the glass and gold, and the latter will be perfectly stretcl.ed: upon now draining 


the water out the gold-leaf will be left well extended, smooth, and adhering to | 


the glass. If, after the water is poured off, a weak solution of cyanide of potas- 
sium be introduced beneath the gold, the latter will be gradually dissolved away, 
becoming thinner and thinner ; but at any moment the process may be stopped, 
the cyanide washed away by water, and the attenuated gold film left on the glass. 
[f towards the end, a washing be made with alcohol, and then with alcoho! 
containing a little varnish, the gold film will be left cemented to the glass. By 
this means the thickness will have become reduced to about one-twelfth part of 
what it was originally, weighing (in round numbers) about the 1-600th of a 
grain to the square inch, and being only about 1-5,000,000th of an inch in thick- 
ness. The film in this condition, although consisting of pure gold, presents none 
of the ordinary appearances of the metal, being perfectly transparent, and resem- 
bling @ delicate film of pale green varnish more than a dense metallic body. 
Having now obtained a continuous metallic film of gold upon a plate of glass 
(and that it is continuous and metallic has been amply proved by Faraday), let 
us see how far it is possible to subdivide it by mechanical means. From an 
examination of Nobert’s test plate, it is seen that it is possible to rule lines with 
a diamond point on glass so close together, that upwards of 90,000 of them are 
comprised in the space of one inch. The apparent limit of vision in the best 
microscopes, as tested by De la Rue, Quekett, and Ross, does not, however, 
reach beyond lines separated the 1-80,000th of aninch. Let us, therefore, cut our 
square inch of gold on the glass plate, with lines this distance apart, and cross- 
ing each other at right angles. The whole inch will, therefore, be divided into 
6, 100,000,000 squares, each of which is capable of being distinctly seen under 
adequate microscopic power. What now is the weight of each piece? The 
By 


the action of cyanide of potassium, it was diminished in thickness until it 


a 
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only weighed the 1-600th of a grain. This has now been cut up into 


~~ 6,400,000,000 separate pieces, each of which therefore weighs no more than the 


Y 


1-3,840,000,000,000th of a grain; or in other words a single grain of gold—-a 


_ fragment abont as large as a good-sized pin’s head—has been divided into three 






billion, eight hundred and forty thousand million separate pieces, each distinctly 


isible to the eye! 


_ The mind is quite unable to attach any definite significance to these figures 
Without artificial assistance, but it may, perhaps, enable our readers to form 


Some faint idea of the minuteness of the subdivision, when we state that each 
Square bears about the same proportion to the original grain of gold that a thim- 


' bleful of water does to a building five times the size of St. Paul’s. How insigni- 


ox Fr 


ficant do our ideas of great and small appear in the contemplation of such over- 
whelming figures as these! In the eloquent words of Dr. Nicoll, “ Great and 
little, in truth, seem in creation alike terms expressing merely relation to us, 
and vanish in the universe of the Infinite God.” 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
APPLICATION OF ALUMINIUM TO PRACTICAL PURPOSES. 


_ Te constant appearance in our jewellers’ shops of fancy articles of aluminium 
is beginning to draw very general attention to that valuable—but not admittedly 
precious—metal, A few years ago (1855) small specimens were handed about 
and examined as curiosities from Deville the French chemist’s laboratory, and 
regarded with great interest. It is true it had been discovered eight and twent 

years before (1827), by Professor Woehler, of Gottingen; but people then “ine | 


* “Experimental Researches in Chemistry and Physics,” p. 304, 





large and small will be | 
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the announcement of the elimination of the metallic base of clay, with little more 
than that ordinary indifference with which the description of a merely new 
element is commonly received. Deville, whose name is everywhere familiar for 
his many valuable labours, however, in his investigations of its characters, found 
that it possessed peculiar and curious properties, and he unhesitatingly stated his 
impression that it was a metal destined to occupy an important position in the 
requirements of mankind as soon as the means could be found of obtaining it in 
manufacturable tities. 

In his first statements (1855) he drew attention to its power of resistance to 
all acids save hydrochloric, to its fusibility, its beautiful whitish-blue colour, and 
the fact of its undergoing no change of lustre or colour by the action of the 
atmosphere or of sulphuretted hydrogen. Its density, as low as glass, he fore- 
saw would insure for it many special applications, while superior to the common 
metals in respect to the innocuousness of its compounds with the feebler acids, 
and intermediate between them and the precious metals it was evidently a fit- 
ting material for domestic purposes. ‘‘ And when it is further remembered,’ 
he added then, “ that aluminium exists in considerable proportions in all clays, 
amounting, in some cases, to one-fourth of the weight of a very widely diffused 
substance, one cannot do otherwise than hope that sooner or later this metal may 
find a place in the industrial arts.” 

This prevision seems to be realizing itself every day, and a forcible proof of 
the rapid strides made in its economic production is afforded by a comparison of 
its past and present commercial prices. A few years ago it cost £60 per Ib., 
while from the Aluminium Works recently established at Newcastle, in our own 
country, it is now supplied at less than sixty shillings. Every step taken in the 
reduction of the prime cost of a raw material widens the range of its adaptabi- 
lity to ornamental purposes in the arts or useful applications in the manufac- 
tures. It is malleable and ductile, being reducible to very thin sheets, or capable 
of being drawn into very fine threads. In tenacity itis superior to silver, and 
na state of purity it isas hard. It files readily, and is an excellent conductor 
of electricity, and combinations of it with other metals have already been used 
with advantage. The most important of these compounds is aluminium- 
bronze, formed of one part of aluminium with nine of copper. This bronze pos- 
sesses great malleability and strength, Professor Gorden’s experiments giving 
the following relations of wires of the same diameter: iron, 100; alaminium- 
bronze, 155; copper, 68. This immense tenacity and strength confer on this 
bronze admirable qualities for the working parts of machinery where great 
durability is required, and notwithstanding its higher price than that of the ordi- 


_ nary metals, the quantity of aluminium required is so small, that it is said that 


practically the cost of the bronze does not exceed that of ordinary brass or gun- 
metal bearings. 

Another property of aluminium is its extreme sonorousness, and this has also 
had very serviceable application in the construction of musical instruments. So 
highly sonorons is it that a mere ingot suspended by a fine wire emits, when 
struck, a clear and ringing sound. 

The metal can be beaten out into leaves for gilding, or rolled in the same way 
as gold or silver, and it can be drawn out into wire fine enough for the manufac- 
ture of lace. It is also easily run into metallic moulds, or, for complicated 
objects, into moulds of sand. It is very finely susceptible of what is technically 
called “ matting,” by being plunged into a weak solution of canstic soda, and then 
exposed to the action of nitric acid. It is also easily polished or burnished by a 
polishing stone steeped in a mixture of rum and olive oil. When aluminium is 
soiled by greasy matters it can readily be cleaned with benzine. Soiled by dust 
only, India-rubber or very weak soap and water may be used. 


The process of soldering aluminium also is worthy of note. ‘The solder used 


| is composed of zinc, copper, and aluminium, and the pieces of the article 








| dency of M. Milne Edwards. 


intended to be joined must be “tinned,” as in ordinary soldering with tin, with 
the aluminium-solder itself. The pieces are then exposed to a gas blow-pipe or 
other flame ; but in order to unite the solderings, small tools of the metal itself 
must be used. Tools of copper or brass, such as are employed in soldering gold 
and silver, are not permissible, as they would form coloured alloys; moreover, no 
flux whatever can be used, as all the known substances employed for that purpose 
attack the metal, and prevent the adhesion of the pieces. The use of the little 
tools of aluminium is an art which the workman must acquire by practice, as at 
the moment of fusion the solderings must have friction applied, the melting 
taking place suddenly and completely. 

In comparing the price by weight of this with other metals, its greater bulk 
must be borne in mind. Thus, comparing it with silver, the bulk of a given 
weight of aluminium is nearly four times that of the same weight of silver, so that 
if one ounce of silver were required for an article, four similar articles could be 
made of one ounce of aluminium. Its lightness is, as we have before observed, 
one of its principal qualities, the specific gravity of platinum is 21°5, of gold 19°5, 
tin 7°3, while that of aluminium is only 2°6. The lightness which it communi- 
cates to the bronze, whose durability, hardness, and immense strength nearly 
equal that of the best steel, renders probable its future extensive use in the con- 
struction of buildings, the manufacture of ordnance, and other objects where 
strength and lightness are required to be combined. 


Having witnessed how admirably the French have applied this metal to orna- 
mental and fanciful objects, it will be a matter of future interest to watch the 
development of its applications, as a British manufactare, to more solid and 
practical objects. 


PUBLIC SITTING OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 

Prizes of THE French AcapemMy,—The public aitting of the Academy of 
Sciences for the award of prizes took place on the 23rd ultimo, under the presi- 
For astronomy, medals were awarded to MM. 
Tempel, Luther, and Goldschmidt: for mechanics, no prize was given; for 
statistics, the prizes were to M. Regaut for his “ Description et Statisque Agri- 
cole du Canton de Loissembourg,” to M. Block for his ‘ Statisques de France,” 
to M. de Chastellux for his “Territoire du Departement de la Moselle, Histoire 
et Statisque;’’ and honourable mention was made of M.de la Tremblais, 
“ Mémoires de la Mortalité dans les Departements de I'Indre et du Cher (ancien 
Berry).” The Trémont prize was unanimously given to M. Niepce de Saint- Victor. 
The début in science of this now everywhere-famous savan was very remark. 
able. His first labours had for their object the tracing of copies of engravings, 
or of black designs on a white ground, by exposing the drawing or engraving to 
the vapour of iodine. The iodine attached itself to the black lines, and when 
the iodized engraving was applied to paper sized with starch, the iodine aban- 
doned the black lines of the print to unite with the starch of the white paper. 
From this photography took its starting-point, and to that high degree of 
perfection which it has since attained M. Niepce de Saint-Victor has himself, . 
by his subsequent labours, most materially contributed. The prize founded 
by the Marquise de Laplace for the first scholar of the Ecole Polytechnique, 
was given to M. Genrean, of Dijon. Of the prizes for experimental physio- 
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logy, one was given to M. Hyrtl for his “ Traité de Dissection, ou I’ Art expected under the circumstances, on the other hand the enthusiasm cf 


de l Anatomiste,” and his memoires on comparative anatomy published in 
the “ Receuils de I'Académie de Vienne,” from 1849 to 1860. The other 
to M. Kithne, a young but very able experimenter, for his various 
memoirs on the properties of muscular and nervous tissues. For the Mon- 


tyon prize, founded for investigations on the insalubrious arts, eleven essays | 


were sent in, but the commissioners made no decision. One, however, of these 
was directed to be re-submitted at the session of the forthcoming year. The 
Montyon prize for medicine and surgery was awarded to Messrs. Ludger, Lalle- 


mand, Maurice, Perrin, and Duroy, for their work ‘“‘ Du role de I’ alcool et des | 


anesthésiques dans |'organisme ;"’ the commission selected from sixty-six works. 
The Jecker prize was awarded by the chemical section to M. Pasteur. The grand 
prize (mathematics) of a gold medal with 3,000 francs for the subject of the 
Tides proposed in 1856, “ La perfectionnement de la theorie mathématique des 
marées,” was not awarded. Two communications were received, but were not 
deemed of sufficient merit. The commission proposed that this question should 
be again submitted for 1862, with this important modification—“ Discuter avec 
soin et comparer & la théorie les observations des marées faites dans les prin- 


cipaux ports de France.” The chief subjects proposed for future competition — 


are—Matuematics. For a comparison of the theories relating to capillary 
phenomena, and a discussion of the principles upon which they are founded 
(Medal, 3,000 francs, 1863). Exrraorpinary Prize.—For the application 
of Steam to Military Marine Service (6,000 frances, 1 November, 1862). 
Borpin Prizes.—l. At different points of the thermometric scale, and for 
differences of temperature down to one degree, to determine the direction, and 
compare the relative intensities of electric currents produced by different thermo- 
electric substances (3,000 francs, 1862). 2. To determine by experiments the 
causes capable of influencing the differences of position between the optical focus 
and the photogenic focus (Medal, 3,000 francs, 1862). Physica, ScreNncEs.— 
1. For the investigation of the vegetable hybrids with respect to their fertility 
and the perpetuation or non-perpetuation of their characters (Medal, 3,000 francs). 
2. For investigations on the structure of the spores of mushrooms, their germi- 
nation, and particularly the mode of penetration of the parasitic species (Medal, 
3,000 francs, 1863). 3. On the production of animal hybrids by means of 
artificial fecundation (3,000 frances). Merpicrne snp SurGery.—1. On the expla- 
nation of electricity and therapeutics (5,000 francs). 2. On the preservation of 
the limbs by the periosteum (20,000 francs, namely, 10,000 francs from the 
Academy, and the like sum from the Emperor, 1866). Morocver’s PrizeE.— 
1. For the best account of the great progress of agriculture in France. 2. For 
the best work on'the state of pauperism in France and the means of remedying 
it (10,000 francs, 1863). 





GENERAL SUBJECTS. 


Coat oN THE Sovurn Sipe or Mancuester.—According to the statements of 
Mr. E. W. Binney, made to the Manchester Philosophical Society, certain sec- 
tions of strata exhibited in borings and railway cuttings near that city, especially 
the one at the sugar works of Messrs. Fryer & Co., at Chorlton-on-Medlock, go 
to prove the new and important fact of the occurrence of coal-measures on the 
south side of Manchester, under permian and trias deposits, much nearer the 
surface than has been hitherto suspected, and where the upper rocks gave no 
evidence of their proximity. The limestones met with at Chorlton contain fossils 
which prove them to be the equivalents of the limestones of the upper coal-field 
at Ardwick, which this one also resembles in mineral character. The sinkings 
passed through 114 feet of trias, 306 feet of permian, and 126 feet into the red 
shaly marls and limestones of the coal-measures, and they prove decisively that 
a band of coal-measures lies under the south of Chorlton-on-Medlock, and extend 
possibly to Heaton Norris, being probably bought up by the great Pendleton fault, 
which most likely passes through the south of Manchester and joins the fault seen 
near the railway station at Heaton Norris. At Ordsal, however, Messrs. Worrall 
have bored 460 feet in the trias beds without going through them. At the bottom of 
the bore the water became so salt that the work was discontinued, the water 
being no longer fit for dyeing and such like purposes. 


Sarery Lamps.—Some modifications in the construction of safety lamps, which 
appear likely to prove serviceable in adding to the safety of these valuable 
instruments, have been made by Mr. Parkinson, ef Manchester. In the first 
place, to prevent the lamp from being opened by the workman in the pit, it is 
fastened by a screw sunk to some depth, and the depression over the head of the 
screw is filled in with solder. A blow-pipe must thus be used to melt the solder 
before the screw can be unloosed. Thirty lamps an hour can be fastened in this way. 
The plan of driving a plug of lead into the screw hole has already been occa- 
sionally adopted, but the soldering is certainly a more efficacious plan. The 
second improvement seems a still more important one. An extinguisher is hung 
from the top of the inside of the lamp, the suspending wire being connected to 
it by a solder so tempered as to melt when the lamp becomes unduly heated. The 
extinguisher would then fall, and the light be put out. The solder, it is affirmed, 
could be so made as to melt at any required temperature, and thus to ensure the 
lamp from becoming heated enough to ignite any explosive gas which might be 
present in the pit. 

Fuint Weapons anp Human Remarns.—The workmen employed in making 
the post-holes for the electric telegraph on the Malton and Driffield Railway 
across the Yorkshire Wolds, have found several articles of flint, probably arrow- 
heads, and some human skeletons, near one of which was a stone celt. The 
conditions of the humain remains found at the foot of the wolds at.Wintering- 
ham were indicative of very early burial. Unfortunately, none of the stone 
implements have been preserved, but have been filled in again with the earth by 
the workmen. 


_—_—_—_—_ SS SS SSS 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Hex Masesty’s Trearre, from all that we hear, will reopen next season, 
for the performance of Italian opera, under the management of M. Bagier, 
Impresario of the opera at Madrid, conjointly with Madlle. Sarolta, a young 
“‘ prima donna,” who, it will be remembered, appeared with moderate success on 
our Italian boards a few years since. It is also said that Drury Lane Theatre 
will be devoted to the same object, Madile. Tietjens being one of the principal 
singers; so that, with the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, there will be 
three Italian Operas in the forthcoming season. We hope the managers will have 
the good semse to play on alternate nights, since, even in the year of the Inter- 


national Exhibition, it is impossible that three Italian companies performing on | 


the same evening can be successful. 


the audience was unbounded. When, at the close of the performance, 
Madame Grisi was led forward to receive the final ovation, a “ farewell 
| address, framed, as it were, in flowers, was at that moment lowered 
to the feet of the great artiste by a cord attached to each side of the 
upper gallery.” The celebrated “prima donna” was, it appears,’ so over- 
| powered by emotion, that she could not express her gratitude verbally, 
but Mr. Russell, the representative of Mr. Beale, delivered a feeling 
_ reply, commencing, “ Dear friends, I have so many things to say to you 
which fill my heart and would find utterance by my lips, that I should re- 
quire time and tranquillity to arrange and express them worthily.” The 
_ following words, appearing at the close of the address, created the deepest 
sensation :——“* My heart, full of gratitude and unchangeable affection, will cherish 
an eternal remembrance of all that I owe to you. May God grant to your beau- 
tiful Ireland, all the happiness and p ity it would desire and so well 
deserves. This is the prayer of a daughter of the old Roman nation, who will 
always feel towards green Erin as towards her own native land. Adieu, then, 
since so it must be. Were I younger I would say: ‘till our next meeting; 
but love, like Providence, is everywhere ; and wherever I may be, my heart will 
share your joys and your sorrows. God bless old Ireland—Adieu!” Onherde- 
parture from the theatre, a vast crowd had assembled outside the building ; an 
open carriage, occupied by gentlemen bearing “ flambeaux” in various colours, 
was drawn up in front of the stage-door, followed by Madame Grisi’s own car- 


_ riage, to which four horses were attached, and on the top of which were mounted 
| several persons, also bearing torches. Arrived at the hotel, Madame Grisi, 


yielding to the request of her admirers, appeared on the balcony, to convey her 
graceful appreciation of so much kindness; but the acclamations of the people 
were continued with such unabated fervour, that the Italian songstress to their 
surprise, no less than their delight, sung with her accustomed sweetness and 
expression, a stanza from ‘“‘ The Last Rose of Summer,’ and when she had con- 
cluded, the tumult was so great, that, had it been prolonged, the interference of 
the police might have been necessary ; but Madame Grisi, reiterating her thanks, 
gracefully withdrew. 

We are pleased to hear that Herr Joachim will arrive in London at the end of 
February, and make his first appearance on the 3rd of March at the Monday 
popular concerts. He will likewise perform at the first concert of the “‘ Musical 
Society of London,” while the directors of the Philharmonic Society have secured 
his services for their opening night. 

A new opera in three acts, by Herr Kettenus, the violinist, well known in 
London, will be produced at the theatre in Brussels. The book is taken from 
Manzoni’s “ I promessi posi,” and is entitled “ Stella Monti.” 


M. Halevy, the composer of ‘‘ La Juive,” and secretary of the “ Academie des 
Beaux-Arts” has left Paris for Nice, intending to pass the winter there, for the 
restoration of his health. The concert given by the “Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire,’ in honour of Cherubini, took place on Sunday last. “ Les 
Titans,’ written by Rossini expressly for this occasion, formed one of the chief 
pieces in the programme, and produced, it would appear, a great impression. 
*‘ Le Chant des Titans” was originally written for a bass voice, with a simple 
accompaniment of the pianoforte, to Italian words, by M. Torre, resembling but 
little the present French version :— 


** Crudel perché finora, 
Farmi penarcosi ? ” 


M. Pacini’s war song, however, commences thus :— 


** Guerre! massacre! mort! courage ! 
Fils de Titan, que votre rage 
Venge enfin un trop long outrage 
Par le glaive exterminateur.” 


The song, in its present form, iswritten for four bass voices,in unison, with accom- 
paniment of the orchestra. Messrs. Obin, Cazaux, Belval, and Coulon, were the 
performers. According to the French accounts, the voices of these singers were 
hardly sufficiently powerful to give effect to the vigorous character of the music. 
Our French neighbours, it seems, do not exactly know what to think of this new 
composition. Some say it should be sung by the whole chorus; others, again, 
complain of its shortness, occupying no more than four minutes and a half in 
performance. The critic of the Gazette Musicale exprésses himself thus: Ce 
morceau. a prodigieusement étonné Vauditoire. It was unanimousiy “ encored.”’ 
The orchestra recommenced the piece, which was then a little better understood ! 
The French are evidently no “ Titans” in music. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 
To the Editor of ** The London Review.” 


the editor of Cosmos has been published in some of our English scientific journals, 
and has, perhaps, shaken the faith of some in the conclusions of Kirchhoff with 
respect to the composition of the sun’s atmosphere. Now the reasoning of 
M. Morren rests mainly on two alleged facts, and it is my present object to show 
that his observations cannot be received as trustworthy merely on the evidence 
which he has at present adduced. 

The first alleged fact is that several other metals than sodium—for instance, 
iron and mercury—when vaporized give the luminous D. This was, indeed, once 
believed to be the case, but before the statement can now be credited it is neces- 
sary that we should know what precautions were taken to eliminate every possi- 
bility of a trace of sodium in the metals burnt, and in the atmosphere around the 





flame. There is a very bright double yellow ray in the true spectrum of mercury, 
but it is slightly more refrangible than D, and the two lines are wider apart than 
they are in the sodium flame. 

The second alleged fact is that the extreme red line of the potassium spectrum 
does not coincide with the solar dark line, A. Now this is in direct opposition to 
the statements of other observers. Among the MS. notes of Sir David Brewster 
is the following :—‘ St. Andrews, Oct. 28th, 1841. I have this evening dis- 


| covered the remarkable fact that in the combustion of nitre upon charcoal there 


— ——E 


Madame Grisi made “her last appearance on any stage in the United King. | 


dom,” at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, one day last week. 
the Irish papers, the attendance was not quite so numerous as might have been 


If, according to | 


are definite bright rays corresponding to the double lines of A and B and the 
group of lines a in the space A B. [Here follows a drawing.| The coincidence 
of two yellow rays with the two deficient ones at D, with the existence of definite 
bright rays in the nitre flame, not only at D but at A, a, and B, is so extra- 
ordinary that it indicates some singular connection between the two classes 0! 
phenomena.” 

On compiling these notes of Brewster, this observation appeared to me » 


' startling that I repeated the experiment, and by actual measurement convince 








Sir,—lI see that the substance of the letter that M. Morren lately addressed to - 
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myself so far of its truth that the description of the nitrate of potash flame in 
our joint paper concludes with the words—‘ The red is coincident A, = 
between the red and yellow appear at times fainter lines, one of w ” ata es 
with B, and a bundle sometimes appears in about the position of a.” | co 
Kirchhoff and Bunsen also speak positively in their paper of the exact coincidence 
of the potassium ray with the dark line A, and of “a very indistinct line coin- 
ciding with Fraunhofer’s line B.’’ The difference of minimum deviation between 
A and the potash red line is stated by M. Morren to be as much as 20 —TI pre- 
sume when measured with the bisulphide of carbon prism, with which he deter- 
mined the lines of the blue candle flames. But this is an enormous difference, 
and seems capable of explanation only on the supposition either that M. Morren 
has detected a rav much less refrangible than the red ray hitherto observed in a 
potash flame, or that he has mistaken some other dark line for the solar A. The 
distance between A and B, with his bisulphide of carbon prism, would, in fact, 
be 18° or 20°; but his reference to extraordinary precautions in order to see the 
ray, induces the hope that the first supposition may be the true one. — 

M. Morren does not seem to be aware of the red rays less refrangible than A 
that have been detected in the light of the sun, and of the electric light between 

arcoal points. 
“— =f observations lead me to place great confidence in the accuracy of all 
the work done by M. Kirchhoff.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

December, 1861. J. H. GLADSTONE. 


HEAT OF THE MOON’S RAYS. 


Srx,—In reference to the interesting article on Professor Tyndall’s experiments 
on the heating power of the moon’s rays, allow me to state that Professor Piazzi 
Smyth obtained, by means of an excellent thermo-multiplier, the property of 
J. P. Gassiot, Esq., at Teneriffe, with scarcely any disturbing forces in operation, 
in a clear and arid atmosphere, the moon shming brilliantly, a result from two 
hundred readings in an hour and a half, equal to one-third of the heat given off 
by a candle placed on a stool in front of the pile, at the distance of 15 feet. This 
result was confirmed on the following night by about ninety observations. The 
station was Guajara, 4,000 feet above the mist.—I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your obedient servant, ; W. R. Bint, 

Dec. 21, 1861. 








HERSCHEL’S TELESCOPE. 


Str,—Observing, on looking a second time over your Revirw of Saturday 
last, a paragraph which had escaped my notice on a cursory perusal, to the effect 
that in a sale of the late Mr. Quekett’s books and instruments, ‘‘ Herschel’s own 
astronomical reflector telescope, by the aid of which most of his discoveries were 
made, and described as a 7 ft. 6in. Newtonian, sold only for £11,” I beg to state 
that if by this description is intended the telescope with which he discovered 
Uranus, and executed those reviews and micrometric measurements of double 
stars which established their orbitual revolutions, that instrument is still in my 
possession, though I am sorry to say in a very broken state, from rough handling 
in its transport hither. The eye-pieces and micrometers, however, are but little 
damaged. The speculum which I found in it on his demise remains also in my 
hands, though I have no means of identifying it as that with which any particular 
observation was made. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Collingwood, December 26, 1861. J. F. W. Herscuet, 


* 
Rebietos of Books. 
’ MINES AND MINERALES.* 

THE mineral productions of the United Kingdom in 1860 ‘amounted in value, 
at the place of production, to more than thirty-two millions sterling. There 
is no similar area on the surface of this globe from which, by the industry 
of man, any such amount of wealth is extracted. The geological structure of 
the British Isles is such, that, with some exceedingly small exceptions, we have 
representatives of every known formation—from the most ancient of rocks, up 
to the most recent deposits. Our mineralogy is rich and varied—and with the 
exception of platinum, palladium, and mercury, we possess the ores of all the useful 
metals. Necessarily upon this condition of hoarded wealth, the art of mining 
has, in this country, been brought to a high degree of perfection ; but the science 
of mining has made no advances. In 1856, Mr. John Taylor stated before a 
committee of the House of Commons: “ There were no greater facilities for 
ascertaining the productive character of a mine now, than formerly; our know- 
ledge was not greater than that of our forefathers.” We have been mining in this 
country, certainly, for more than two thousand years. The bronze ornaments 
which decorated the palaces of the ancient empires, and the bronze weapons 
with which they armed their warriors, were formed, in all probability, from the 


copper obtained from the peninsula of Sinai, and the mountainous regions of 
Arabia—combined with the tin which came from Britain. It has been often 








stated that this valuable metal was obtained by the Britons, by washing the Jébris 


of the granite hills, which had been deposited in the valleys, and that we have 
no proof that they ever worked the mineral veins found in the solid rocks. 

The evidence is not conclusive as to date, but there can be no doubt the “ open 
workings,” vast chasms, which are still to be seen at St. Agnes, at St. Just, or 
at Baldue and other places in Cornwall, and those yet more remarkable fissures 
existing in the centre of the wilds of Dartmoor, are the results of the mining 
explorations of a very ancient people. How is it, that, with the accumulated 
experience of ages, we find ourselves compelled to admit the Northumberland 
miners’ adage 


** It is only by cutting the ground 
That the metal is found,” 


to be nearly a truth; or, to confess our ignorance in the language of the Cornish 
miner, whose phrase is— 
** Where it is—there it is’ ? 
It does not appear to us difficult to find an answer to this question. Mere 
experience does not tend to any advancement; by it, men are driven, like the 
mill-horse, in a continually recurring round. The son plods over the ground 


* The Laws which Regulate the Deposition of Lead-ore in Veins, i i 
tion of the Geolo ical’ Be ct th ini in ft a s eviews 
a am ol ure of the Mining District of Alston Moocr. By Wuliam 





which bears the marks of his father’s footsteps, and regards it as a breach of 
duty to venture beyond the circle which has been from his infancy, to him, a 
charmed one. 

The practice of encouraging the miner to examine with care all the conditions 
of the rock, and of the mineral lode, upon which he is employed to labour, by the 
system of “ tribute,’ as it is termed; that is, by agreeing to allow him a certain 
amount on the value of the mineral raised, has tended to produce very excellent 
observers. The Cornish tributer is a thoughtful man; he works in silence in the 
deep recesses of the earth, and every stone is carefully examined. The colour, 
mechanical structure, hardness, and all peculiar properties, are to him favourable 
indications or otherwise. Month after month he will labour, his “ tribute” 
affording him but a scanty subsistence ; he lives on the hope that the “keenly” 
(kindly) character of the rocks indicates some hidden treasure ; and frequently he 
is rewarded for his close attention to minute phenomena, and his patient toil in 
following up the indications he has observed, by the discovery of vast masses of 
mineral treasure. 

The natural consequence of this kind of training would be, we might suppose, 
to advance the mind from mere empiricism to a system of inductive research. 
This is not the case. “ Facts are known, but they are insulated and unconnected 
till the discoverer supplies from his own store a principle of connection. The 
pearls are there, but they will not hang together till some one provides the 
string’ (Whewell). The uneducated or the self-educated miner is not able to 
string his pearls; they are stored loosely in his mind, and they are scattered 
when he dies. The son of the miner begins exactly where his father began, and 
he bequeaths no more knowledge to his son. Consequently there is no storehouse 
of knowledge, no record of facts to which an earnest student can go; and if he 
attempts to generalize, his generalizations must be necessarily imperfect, as the 
register of observations is wanting, and any one man’s powers are unequal to 
the task of examining the ever-varying conditions of any set of cosmical pheno- 
mena. Speculations have not been wanting; hastily formed deductions from a 
few imperfectly observed facts are by no means rare. One man is strong in his 
opinion that the metalliferous matter found in mineral lodes has been sublimed 
from below by intense heat; and another is no less positive in asserting his 
belief that the ores haye been formed from water welling up from the depths of 
the earth. The hypothesis of an electrotype deposit satisfies one class of 
observers ; while another class puts forth some vague ideas on the influences of 
a magnetic force operating in setting up the phenomena of crystallization, so 
commonly observed, and often so beautifully displayed in mineral lodes. 

It is not for us to say that any of these particular views are right or wrong? 
but we may safely assert that until an infinitely larger collection of well observed 
facts are obtained than we now possess, it is not possible to frame a theory 
which shall, from its lucidity, command the general belief. 

The author of the work before us has felt the difficulties by which the problem 
to be solved is surrounded. He has set himself earnestly to work, and he 
believes that the discovery of the laws which regulate the deposition of lead ore 
in veins is the reward of his labour. We have been asked, what is the value of 
this inquiry ? And a contemporary, with a strange want of that common-sense 
perception of things which should distinguish a reviewer, says that the world are not 
concerned to know how the lead got in the veins, “ ifthey can only learn how to get it 
out.” The British miner is fully acquainted with the best means of getting the 
ores out of the lodes, but he does require to know when a mineral vein presents 
itself to him—whether he shall be rewarded by the discovery of metalliferous 
minerals if he devotes his industry to its exploration. This is the problem which 
Mr. Wallace has set himself to solve. Tens of thousands of pounds sterling are 
annually squandered upon works which prove barren of any result, except ruin 
to all concerned. Metalliferous mining is of so uncertain, of so speculative a 
character, that the gambling transactions in mining shares are of the most reck- 
less, and often of the most dishonest character. An example or two may serve 
to illustrate the extreme uncertainty of that knowledge by which we are now 
guided in our exploration of the earth for mineral veins. On starting the Devon 
Great Consols Copper Mines, one pound per share was paid. Within a few weeks 
a large deposit of copper ore was discovered. Not one penny beyond the first 
twenty shillings has been expended by the shareholders. Upon each share the 
dividends amount to £767, and these shares are now worth £550 each. On the 
contrary, half a million has been expended in the re-exploration of Great Wheal 
Vor, in Cornwall, without any return. In the lead mines, similar results follow 
the want of correct knowledge. An intelligent writer on Alston Moor says :— 
‘One miner, without either money or education, gained £8,000 in a few years 
by mining adventure.” At Hudjill Burn Mine, “ after losing £2,000, the com- 
pany sold the materials, abandoned the undertaking, and the mine lay neglected 
for about eight years.’”” The mine was then again worked by two enterprising 
miners. They spent about £360, and reached the metalliferous deposit ; and the 
author already quoted says :—‘‘ Of the extent and value of Hudgill Burn Mine, 
some idea may be formed from the following circumstances: Its produce in 1820 
was above 9,000 bings of ore (a bing is 8 cwt.) ; in 1829 the horse-levels exceeded 
four miles in length; the value of silver produced in 1821 was £8,400; and the 
clear profit to the proprietors is supposed, for many years, to have averaged 
about £30,000 per annum.” On this uncertainty, which necessarily induces the 
system of gambling alluded to, Mr. Wallace has some very just remarks ;:— 


** My impressions are, that mining for lead in Alston Moor is a more hazardous 
undertaking now than formerly. Without fundamental principles, one mining 
agent recommends a trial to be made, which another rejects as unworthy. Con- 
sequently, should there be funds at command, and a sufficient period of time 
allowed to elapse,no portions of the veins or lodes are left untried, and practically, 
the art of mining has degenerated into a mere trial-all system.” 


Advantage is taken, in seasons of prosperity, to make numerous trials, few of 
which are attended with successful results. The consequence is, that a great 
| part of the large profits which ought to result from the workings of rich veins is 
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wasted ; or, if the mines are poor, the expense of those worthless speculations 


proves ruinous to the proprietors, often terminates in their embarrassment, and © 


ultimately leads to the abandonment of the mines. 


“ So expensive are mining explorations, that it is absolutely necessary, for all 
who aspire to p and conduct such works, ‘to determine not to conjecture 


and divine, ber to find out and know,’ and they may rest assured that neither | 


genius, thought, nor argument, can be substituted fur this labour, search, and 
inspection (mundane perambulationi). Their first step must be to obtain a 
knowledge as perfect as possible of the geological structure of the district, and, 
as there is a natural antipathy to descend below the earth's surface, should this 
prevent them making the necessary observations, they may rest assured they are 
unfit to discharge the duties they are expected to pe form; and also, that their 
interference must prove prejudicial, if not ruinous, to the interests of the 
proprietors of the mines.’ 


To this task our author has set himself; how he has acquitted himself the 
results must prove. Mr. Wallace has been through life a miner; by dint oj 
industry, and blessed with an ardent desire to iio, he raised himself from the 
ranks, and he has been for some time manager of the Nenthead mines. With 
the facilities afforded him of studying the operations of nature in the fissures of 
the rocks, he has lost no opportunity of closely observing them, and, aided by a 
truly philosophic mind, he has made his deductions, and now he gives them to 
the world. The following statement is so important, that we give it in the 
author's own words : 


! 
degree valuable, and although we cannot accept all the views put forward by Mr. 


Wallace, we believe his main positions to be true. If he has not discovered the 
law of nature which determines the formation of a mineral vein, and which regu- 
lates the deposition of ore within it, he has certainly advanced a great way 
towards doing so. 

An earnest truthful man, he has produced a work which cannot fail to ensure 
a careful consideration of its contents, by all whose opinions are of any value. 
The reward of many years of most industrious observation, of days of anxious 
thought, and nights of the intensest study, must be found in the consciousness 
of having buoyed a track upon the ocean of knowledge, along which other 
voyagers may sail, with the certainty of reaching one of the many towers, from 
which the beams of truth irradiate all things within its own horizon. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON.* 
From the first of these volumes, published four years back, to the present 


one, it would be almost true to say that each has been more interesting than its 


“ The principle of causation which the following pages, but more particularly | 


the second book, are intended to unfold, has enabled me, in most instances, to 
anticipate the result of trials made in the Nenthead veins in the upper beds,” 


will be saved annually in mining explorations, there will be less waste of money 
and of human industry, mining will be. relieved from much of its uncertainty, 
the gambling on the mining share market will cease, and the wjwrele of all 
connected with oyr metalliferous mines will be improved. It is almost useless to 
attempt to give such a statement of the author's views as shall be intelligible to 
the general reader ; we must refer those interested to the book itself. The work 
commences with a careful examination of the geological character of the Alston 
Moor district, and this is carefally illustrated by well-executed sections of the strata 
All the conditions of the known lead lodes are well described, and, by means of a mos" 
carefully drawn and beautifully printed map of Alston Moor, any one can acquaint 
himself with the facts. The mineral veins are all laid down from accurate survey, 


~ and by colours it is indicated where they were metalliferous, or otherwise. Mr. 


Wallace deals largely with the laws regulating the circulation of water in the 
interior of the earth; and he is led from his observation to conclude that “ the 
deposition of lead ore is due to a circulation of mineral waters ;”’ that “ the veins 
in the upper part of the mountains would be first subject to this law, and, conse- 
quently, it would be in such positions that the first deposits would be effected. 
These would be gradually extended to the deeper parts of the vein as the land 
emerged from beneath the sea, their coinparative richness depending upon the 
metalliferous character of the strata, and other conditions connected with the 
percolation and circulation of fluids.” 

Our author, with great caution, ventures on a consideration of the question of 
the origin of lead and other minerals, and he is clearly disposed to adopt the 
speculations of Davy--recently revived, in a modified form, by Dumas,—which 
are to the effect that our analyses have not reached the ultimate parts of matter, 
and that our elementary bodies may yet be proved to be compound, Adopting 
this idea, Mr. Wallace suggests that the elements of lead may have existed in the 
enclosing rocks ; that these have been removed by the percolation of water, and 
brought, by nature’s chemistry, to that state in which the ores are found in the 
veins. 

It is clear, however, that he does not hold this hypothesis very firmly, since 
the possibility is admitted, of the deposition of the lead from its solution in the 
waters of the ocean, and that the accumulation of the ore is dependant upon the 
facilities presented in the fissures of the rocks for the free circulation of this saline 
water, holding metalliferous matter. The following is to the point :- 


* Recently the presence of silver and copper has been detected in sea-water by 
Malaguti, Field, and Piesse. It is calculated that in the course of six years the 
copper sheathing of the vessels of England, France, and America acquires from 
the sea nine tons of silver. It is supposed that copper is dissolved in propor- 
tion as the silver is deposited. May not the motion of the vessel in the sea be 
an accelerating condition to the chemical deposition of some chlorides held in 
solution by the water, the result of this being the deposition of the metal silver ? 
The condition of motion is similar to what takes place when the metal lead is 
deposited in veins; in the one case, waters circulate and leave the deposit of 
metal on the sides of its channel; in the other, the ship or copper on which the 
silver is deposited is in motion, and may attract the substances, which combine 
to form the metal, from the water, which is stationary.” 

That our knowledge of the ultimate condition of matter is very imperfect will be 
admitted by every thoughtful chemist, but the ‘‘ Laws of Substitution” which are 
mainly concerned in the separation of the silver from sea-water are, we think, 
fully established, and we do not see the force of this argument as brought forward 
to explain the deposits of lead in lodes. This, however, does not signify to the 
miner. Let us not exhaust ourselves in a vain search after the origin of things. 
The truly useful problem is,--Given the lead, copper, or other metal, to determine 
the conditions favourable for their being deposited in masses sufficiently large to 
remunerate the explorer. 

Toward the solution of this problem Mr. Wallace has made a noble contribu- 
tion. It appears to us that he has indicated at least one set of causes, and that he 
has shown us how we may, by a careful study of the geological and lithological 
features of a district, determine upon its metalliferous character. 

To every one upon whom may devolve the responsibility of searching out 
mining districts for trial we earnestly recommend this book on the deposits of 
lead ore in Alston Moor. We believe the facts recorded in it to be in the highest 


predecessor, for there is not one that does not convey to the reader some more 
complete information touching England’s greatest man, and, naturally, as the 
events wherewith he was mixed up grew more important, the interest attached 
to his participation in or guidance of them increases. Up to the fifth volume 
we, to a very great degree, make acquaintance with “Sir Arthur,” for the “great 
Duke”’ so eclipsed Colonel Wellesley that not only his so judicious conduct in 
Ireland, but his victories in India passed away from men’s minds, and of the 


_ people who, in this present generation, think with pride of the glory of Vittoria 


If the laws promulgated by Mr. Wallace prove to be truc, thousands of pounds _ and Waterloo, few remember the brilliant achievements of Assaye and Seringa- 


patam. It is with the giant struggle carried on in Europe when England and 


_ France were pitted against each other, and Lord Wellington stood forth as the 


champion of right against lawless power—it is with the Peninsular campaigns 
that the overwhelming interest created by every detail of the great soldier's life 
begins, and the nearer we draw to that tremendous consummation which left 
England all but the sovereign arbitress of the world’s destinies, the stronger the 
care we feel for every line he has written, for every thought which influenced 
his decisions, for every trace of his immediate action upon events. Herein lies 
the value of every page of the just published volume; it brings us in contact 
with the nation whose nominal leader the Duke was determined to overthrow, 
and it shows us how few links there then were binding together that leader and 
that land. In this last volume we enter France, and see at once the truth of the 
Duke's own words, “ It would be ridiculous to suppose that the allies would have 
been in possession of Paris in a fortnight after one battle fought, if the French in 
general had not been favéurably disposed to the cause which the allies were 
supposed to favour.” 

The very word “supposed ”’ is of importance, for it is the key to a most wise 


| policy of the Duke’s adopted by the Home Government, which consisted in 


| the Duke saw how entirely France, and whatever 





\ 


avoiding, above all things, the factor the appearance even—of imposing upon 
France a r¢ginie or a family she had not herself decided to adopt. It was not till 
was most French in France, 
had determined upon the recall of the Bourbons as the most purely national 


/ monarchy, that he came round openly to that view of the case, and allowed his 


preference for a restoration to be visible. Nothing is more interesting than the 
correspendence carried on between Monsicur, then at Hartwell, and Earl 
Bathurst, and Lord Wellington, and Lord Liverpool, and the Ducs d’ Angouléme 
and de Berri. In the winter of 1814, the victorious commander of the British 
forces ‘requests to receive’’ information as to the manner in which “he is to 
conduct himself, if a Prince of the house of Bourbon should present himself at 
head-quarters.” ‘To this Lord Bathurst answers that. - 

** As the receiving at your head-quarters, in France, a Prince of the house of 
Bourbon, would directly or indirectly change the character of the war, the con- 
fidential servants of H.R.H. the Prince Regent are of opinion that, under existing 


circumstances, the concurrence of the coalesced powers is essential before such an 
instruction can be given to your Lordship.” 


The reason for this is, that some time previously a combined plan of action had 
been agreed to at the urgent demand of England, of so very stringent a nature that 
we, of course, were the last who could take any steps that might seem to be 
contrary to the perfect understanding existing between the allied powers. 

Lord Bathurst goes on to state, that “if, contrary to the remonstrances of 
the British Government, and against their consent,’ the French princes should 
arrive within the limits occupied by Lord Wellington’s army, he should feel 
himself under the absolute necessity of instructing him “ not to receive them at 
head-quarters ;”» and he concludes by the statement that they (the French 
princes) “ will be fully apprised of this instruction.” , 

The whole of this dispute between the exiled family and our Government 
is one of extreme importance, both for the clear comprehension of what occurred 
forty or fifty years ago, and of what may one day occur again. The conduct of 
the Bourbon princes is perfectly natural, and the line adopted by our Govern- 
ment is incontestably the right and proper one. But the more both parties are 
to be applauded, the more the attitude of France becomes worthy of note, as 
having in reality decided the whole crisis. That Louis XVIII. and his brother, 
Monsieur, and Monsieur’s two sons, the Ducs de Berri and d’Angouléme, should 
feel it absolutely incumbent upon them to participate actively in a struggle, the 
ultimate consequences whereof might be, and probably would be, the recall of 
their race to supreme power,—this is easily to be conceived, and it was also 
obvious that we, as the foreign power most prominent in overthrowing the Bona- 
partian tyranny, should necessarily keep aloof from all appearance of having 
thereby served the interests of any party. If the Bourbon family at the close 
of the great war really constituted nothing more than a faction, like the Repub- 
licans, or the Imperialists, then we had nothing to do with them. That they 





* Supplementary Despatches of the Duke of Wellington. Vol. VIII. 
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believed that they represented the very large majority of the French nation is 


certain, and it is because of that belief that they 
leave to re-enter France during the war. France, 
the part of the matter which is most instructive and 
generation who read these most interesting pages, 18, 
decided in the sense and in favour of the Bourbon family. 

Now, upon this question of whether or not the —_ faanily inn, the 
public opinion of France, or merely the opinion of a ‘ party ;” hung all the pro- 
babilities of the future welfare of the country, and, according as one or the other 
of these two cases is assumed to be true, were the likelihood or unlikelihood 
of internal content and external tranquillity predominant. If the Bourbons were 
felt to be chiefs of the monarchy whose return was desired, then there was no 
victory of Waterloo should be a cause of humiliation to 


important to the present 
that France unmistakably 


earthly reason why the 


» the French. rm . ‘ 
“ Monsieur,” writes Lord Liverpool, “said it was most painfal for his brother 


and for him to differ with a government to whom they owed so many obligations, 
nd to which they were bound by so many ties.” But it stands to reason that if 
ee he Bourbons were generally wished for back, the subjects who thus wished for 
them must in all necessity have felt themselves likewise ‘ bound by many ties;” 
whence came then the bitter antipathy created by Waterloo? We think we 
can discover the real answer: this “bitter antipathy” did not come at first, 
‘nor was there, at first, any sense of humiliation generally in France. This is a 
© circumstance we would advise the students of contemporary history to meditate 
upon, for it tells much. 
It results from a conscientious study of the volume now before us—that is, in 


Be: the portion of it which treats of the first invasion of the south of France—that the 


© commander of our forces, who entertained no overruling prejudice in favour of the 


~~ Bourbon Princes, was, before very long, obliged to admit that the popular feeling 


seemed to tend towards them, and that the “ white flag” rose up everywhere, and, 
as it were, out of the very soii. 
We take it that the conviction to which any unbiassed reader will attain, after 


_ a6erious perusal of the numerous documents lately published, will inevitably be, 


' that France, harassed, worn out, impoverished, looked, in her deep distress, to 
' what most recalled pre-revolutionary times, and she bethought her of the only 
| princes who were of an indisputably national race. France, and France only, by 
the predilection she indubitably showed for the line of her former sovereigns, 
was the cause of those sovereigns being restored, for no one among the allies, not 
' even England, not even Lord Wellington, had the smallest intention, 4 priori, of 
| bringing about any “ restoration” of Louis XVIII. 
Lord Liverpool, while repeatedly urging the probabilities of a peace to be made 
» with Bonaparte, is evidently himself impressed by the duties of the French 
princes to a people who seem to be ready to invoke their presence and aid. 
_ “They say,” writes the minister, “ that their honour is concerned in this business 
. that, after such intimations of the wishes of the French, they would not 
be justified if they did not immediately repair to the place where their duty 
obliged them to go,” &c. 

Admitting, then, that the “ Restoration was really the work of the French 
themselves, ‘‘their own will being merely carried out and executed by foreignérs, 
what caused the change of feeling which made them, in course of time, so fanati- 


cally anti-English? Simply their own restlessness and caprice. For a variety 
_ of reasons, too long and intricate to attempt to explain here, thé end of her long 


_ wars kept France in a state of moral ferment. When the peace for which they 
had thirsted began to show itself likely to endure, the French sickened at the 
' thought of repose, and gave themselves over to ennui. 

Then, too, the remnants of the vast army of Napoleon, disbanded and Ict 
loose among an idle and ever-excitable population, became an element of discord 
/ and distrust. These viewr de la veille were everywhere either in person or 

vicariously, and there was not a small rural centre in which the large number of 
the inhabitants did not grow to believe the legendary tales of these straggling, 
boastful heroes against the testimony of their own memory and their own senses. 
The vanity of Frenchmen is so curiously extravagant that no device exists by 
~ which you can guard it from being wounded. It identified itse!f with Waterloo, 
i: and when that was achieved, naturally the hatred of England began to bud forth. 
uo Had Louis XVIII. lived, or had Charles X. been a more resolute man, it is pro- 
~ bable that in the end employment would have been found indoors for the energies 
f the French, and in that case the whim of for ever raking up causes of dis- 
tisfaction out of doors would quickly have subsided. But, in truth, the envy 
d hatred of England were not a spontaneous feeling in France, nor did they 
ring up at the period when the fact of Waterloo was recent—they were 
“Bimply the forms assumed by political opposition at home, and only began to 
pear when the French, beginning to tire of the monarchy they—and not the 
foreigner—had insisted on restoring, were on the look out for arguments where- 
With to impassion their debates in and out of the Chambers. 

We strongly recommend the whole of the eighth volume of the “ Supple- 
mentary Despatches” to our readers, and in it we advise every one to meditate 
mpon a paper by M. de Villcnenve (in 1814), upon “ The Moral Condition of the 
French.’ Brought face to face as we there are with the fathers of the men of 


: this day, the sons, spite of all their weaknesses and shortcomings, 
_ cause us somewhat less surprise. 
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SLAVERY AND SECESSION IN AMERICA.* 


; WE may say at once, in noticing this excellent little volume, that Mr. Ellison, 
its author, looks upon slavery as the primary and sole cause of the late secession. 
The excellence of the book, however, depends not upon Mr. Ellison’s views, but 


upon the exhaustive character of his proofs, the careful elaboration of his 


* Slavery and Secession in America, Historical and FE. nic : 
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materials, and the very complete and logical view of all the more essential features 
of the great American crisis, with which we are presented. It may be observed, 
that whenever a great convulsion in the moral and political world arises, the 
majority of the spectators are for the most part so engrossed by each new turn 
in the rolling tide of events, that they soon lose sight of the chain of antecedent 
circumstances. Telegrams, articles, correspondences, diplomatic circulars, follow 
one another in quick succession, while scarce one man in a thousand has time to 
collect his thoughts sufficiently to look behind him as well as before. It would 
almost seem as if history could not digest a raw and recent past. In the mean- 
time, those who care for a critical analysis of the actual facts of a case, have 
more difficulty in arriving at them after a few months only are passed, than if a 
whole century had elapsed. To overhaul a file of newspapers, a task apparently 
so easy in theory, is in practice almost as difficult to the majority of readers as 
taking a journey to Edinburgh. 

Nor is there any country in Europe, perhaps, in which, owing, we must pre- 
sume, to the greater publicity of affairs which we enjoy, people are under so 
great a temptation to let the immediate past slip through their fingers, under the 
illusion that they cannot possibly forget it so soon. France enjoys the excellent 
** Annuaire des Deux Mondes,” which circulates largely throughout Continental 
Europe, but in England is apparently little thought of. And on a far more 
moderate scale, yet within the scope of real utility ,the ‘‘ Almanach de Gotha’’ 
professes to give a chronological and monthly epitome of all the main facts of 
political importance throughout the world. It may, indeed, be said that we have 
our “ Annual Register,” but unfortunately it deals chiefly with home affairs, 
jumbled up together in considerable bulk and without the luminous order and 
scientific precision which constitute the first requisite in any work of the kind. 

Mr. Ellison's account of the great American struggle and its causes appears 
almost a phenomenon in our literature, and sincerely it is to be wished that the 
success of his publication may be such as to secure the future and frequent pro- 
duction of similar works, within a similar compass, upon the social movements of 
other countries. 

The object of the author being to trace the origin and development of the 
antagonism between the Northern and Southern sections of the American 
Republic, he divided his work into four parts. The first treats of the history of 
the rise and progress of slavery in the United States ; the second then describes 
the actual Secession movement; the third contains a comparative view, founded 
upon very full statistical and other information, of the influence of free and slave 
institutions on the different states of America; while the fourth discusses the 
question of emancipation. A very interesting appendix is added, containing the 
Constitution of the United States ; those of the Seceding and Confederate States ; 
together with other valuable matter of difficult access; besides statistical tables 
of great value, upon all the essential points of the question. 

Thucidydes, in his history of the Peloponnesian war, is at great pains to dis- 
tinguish the causes from the occasions of the war. His caution in this respect is 
only too deserving of imitation. The causes are ever remote, and the mass of 
men are always prone to look upon the immediate occasion of events as their 
ultimate cause. Mr. Ellison does not affect to ignore that the desire of the South 
to be free from the protective tariffs of the North, and the exasperation caused by 
the victory of the “ Lincoln”’ party among Southern politicians, were so many 
occasions for the rise of the actual conflagration; but he labours to prove, 
though not successfully, that the fundamental cause of the strife is the vicious 
system of slavery, and that alone. How vicious that system really is, not ina 
moral point of view merely, but in every economical aspect, English readers 
perhaps scarcely require to be convinced. Nevertheless, those who have ever 
hesitated under the influence of Southern arguments, need only turn to Mr. Elli- 
The first census of the United States was taken 
in 1790, the last in 1860. During the intervening period, the seven original Free 
states increased in population from 1,786,499 to 9,636,472 ; that is to say, at the 
rate of 439 per cent. in seventy years. The six original slave states rose from 
1,852,506 to 5,243,566. The increase here, therefore, was only at the rate of 
183 per cent. And the balance of population in favour of the Free States in 
1860 was 4,392,906. Thus whereas the Slave States originally had the advan- 


_ tage in respect of population, they have been left behind by the Free States in 


the proportion of 439 to 183. Other and more elaborate figures are given by 
the author, including the twenty-one new States subsequently added to the 
Union, into which we do not enter. 

Suffice it to say that every decade witnessed a reduction in the political power 
of the slave-holders. ‘‘ From close on one-half the total representation, the Slave 
States have dwindled down to only a little over one-third.’ The causes ot 
Southern retardation Mr. Ellison finds,—first, in the absence of Immigration and 
all the benefits which it confers, in consequence of the degraded status of the pou, 
white in the Southern States ; and secondly, in the Envigration of the free labour- 
ing population and small capitalists. It is interesting to know that the assumed 
agricultural superiority of the South over the North is purely fictitious. We 
copy the following table in confirmation of the assertion :— 


Cash Value of Farms, Farming Iiplements, and Machinery, 1850. 


2,233,054,619 
1,184,765,9514 


1,0 18,258,665 


Free States 
Slave States 





Balance against the Slave States 


But a more curious and startling fact arises from the comparison of the 
moneyed facilities of the respective sections: 


Number of Banks. Capital. Loans and Discounts. 
Free States......... 1,141 261,924,310 493,916,031 
Slave States ...... 275 108,910,376 190,510,856 


These results are gleaned by Mr. Ellison from the last complete returns we 
have at hand, dated January Ist, 1857, and exhibit the poverty and dependence 
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of the South in a niost striking manner. How is the deficiency of the South 
made up? And what are the North to do? 

Mr. Ellison, after tracing the decadence of the South, pronounces in favour 
of emancipation. Nevertheless, inasmuch as the value of the 4,000,000 slaves 
now held by Southern holders is calculated at £660,000,000, and no scheme 
of emancipation wil! be entertained by even the least conservative of the Slave 
States which does not in some way provide for the compensation of the masters, 
Mr. Ellison admits that total and immediate emancipation, without compensation, 
is therefore impossible. He advocates a gradual process, similar to that by which 
serfdom in Europe was finally banished. According to Mr. Ellison, the first step 
is to clear away all obstacles to the introduction of a new era by repealing at 
onee the laws which prohibit individual emancipation ; those which refuse negro 
(free or slave) evidence in the courts of justice ; and all those which support the 
shameful proposition that the ‘ black man has no rights which the white man is 
bound to respect.” 

Having paved the way by the removal of obstructions, the movement would 
then be followed up by more positive measures—such as the total abolition of 
slave-dealing, the eradication of the principle which treats the slave as “ pro- 
perty,” the abandonment of the doctrine of “ slavery” and of the word “ slave”’ in 
legal documents, the introduction of the principle of mutual obligation between 
master and servant. These, and other suggestions, might, Mr. Ellison thinks, if 
carried out, lead the Southern States into the desired haven of Freedom and 
Civilization. Our own opinion we have expressed so frequently, that we will add 
no further remark, than to recommend Mr. Ellison’s “ Multum in Parvo” to all 
who take any interest in American politics. 








PURITAN WOMEN,* 


Tue subject and the title are the best points of this book, the execution not 
being particularly satisfactory either in scope or spirit—like all works of the kind, 
promising more than it performs, and making one hope for a fulfilment which 
never comes.. The omissions are curious; and one sketch, at least—that of 
Lady Russell—is wholly inconsistent with. the title, seeing that Lady Russell, 
like her husband, was a staunch Episcopalian, and only connected with the 
Puritans by her opposition to Popery and her zeal for civil and religious 
liberty. But were the Puritans always so zealous for religious liberty? or 
were they not, rather, earnest for themselves, but with the fierce bigotry 
of the times and intolerance of all dissidents? A great deal has been said 
of late about the Pilgrim Fathers, partly owing to Mrs. Hemans and her 
beautiful poem; but however much we may admire the stern uncompromising 
spirit which preferred exile, danger,and death itself, to the servility of conformity, 
or the spiritual danger of denying their own consciences, we cannot speak of the 
American Puritans as men having any wish for true religious freedom, or in any 
way concerned for the advancement of humanity. Their persecution of the 
Quakers marks the wave-line of their tolerance—their frightful witch-pains, with 
its long list of innocent victims—that of their humanity. They were faithful, 
strong, and earnest, but they were bigoted, intolerant, and cruel—in no degree 
more advanced than their times, and with but a glimmering perception of 
the true meaning and direction of Christianity. It is well always to bear in mind 
the difference between the occasion and the result—the germ and the fruit. In 
its beginning, Protestantism was but one form of intolerance making head against 
another form of intolerance—the tyranny of dissent in place of the tyranny of 
conformity. It had nothing of liberality in it—did not want to be liberal—was 
afraid of it as a sign of indifferentism and lukewarmless, and preferred the sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon to all the loving lessons of St. John and the gracious 
charities of our Lord. In the end it became the seed whence grew out the 
holy right of insurrection, and the glorious liberty of speech and self-government. 
But it is bad botany to confound seeds and blossoms together, and it is bad history 
to ascribe to the first beginwings of an intellectual movement the same principles 
and motives as those which belong to its future perfect development; for in 
almost all the great historical actions, the earliest actors have been quite uncon- 
scious of the true direction of their work, and by no means working for the esta- 
blishment of such realization of their principles as came after. But when people 
speak of the Puritans as martyrs in the cause of liberty—forgetiing that though 
they were fierce fighters for their own rights, they were at the same time fierce 
opponents to the rights of others—they speak of them not as they were, but as 
they became hereafter symbolically, because of the outgrowth from their cause. 


One of the most graphic pictures in the book is that of Agnes Beaumont, the 
friend of John Bunyan, whose character so cruelly suffered through her own zeal 
and the enmity of Farry, and who stood accused of intrigue and murder, with 
only God’s grace and her own innocent heart to shield her. It is a thrilling 
romance how she returned home from one of Bunyan’s prayer-meetings—whither 
she had gone in pious (?) disobedience to her father’s wishes—to find that house 
shut up and her father bitterly incensed against her; how she remained all 
night in the barn, half-dead with cold and terror; then in the morning, meeting 
with her father, he angry and unappeased, she supplicating and clinging to him, 
piteously beseeching for pardon, which he would only grant her on condition 
that she never went after Bunyan again; how, by a strong effort over herself, 
she at last gave in to his wishes, and promised that she would not disobey him 
again ; and then how the reaction was too much for the high-tempered old man, 
and he was found dead soon after; and Agnes accused of his murder. The 
whole range of circumstances, so full of romance and interest as they are, forms 


one of the most striking chapters in the book, affording some relief from th Il, | 
© some relief from the dull, | Central Asia, he met with remarkable fact in the early history of China, which 


dry, monotonous draw! of most of the lives. 
The story of Margaret Charlton, afterwards the wife of Richard Baxter, is 





* The Memorable Women of the Puritan Times. By the Rev. James Anderson, author of 


“ Ladies of the Reformation,” ‘‘ Ladies of the Covenant,” &c, Blackie & Son, Edinburgh and | 








not very unlike that of John Knox and his young and highly-born bride, in 
the winning of whom he must have employed magic and all unlawful arts of 
sorcery, 80 impossible would it have been, said his enemies, that an “ auld 
fusionless, feckless carle,’’ like the mad preacher, should have honestly gained 
one of the bonniest young ladies in Scotland. Why did Mr. Anderson leave out 
this story? And why, if poor Elizabeth Bourchier, who was just a good douce 
honest English matron, is to be dragged in as a memorable Puritan, should 
Milton’s daughters be left out, who were mere nobodies in themselves, and had 
only a reflected light through his glory? Again, if Lady Fairfax, Royalist at 
heart, and by no means a rigid Puritan, is to have a niche, why exclude Lady 
Carlisle, whose good works for the Parliamentary party were many? or the 
Countess of Derby, who was memorable enough, if no more Puritan than either? 
By what law Mr. Anderson has made his choice, and why he admits some and 
excludes others, also, what is the special meaning of his work, whether it is 
memorable women of the Puritan time, or memorable Puritan women of the 
time,—remain somewhat of a mystery; the book being simply a made book, and 
not with any deep or philosophic purpose. None of these made up books, all 
scissors and paste and encyclopzedic work, are satisfactory. 

Another somewhat remarkable figure among the less known characters is that 
of Bridget Ireton, wife of Thomas Bendish, and Cromwell's favourite grandchild, 
A high-spirited, pleasure-loving, strong-minded woman was she, with a powerful 
will and great personal dignity, a woman who took her own way in life, and did 
not much regard what social fencings she rodeover. Hewling Luson’s description 
of her, if exaggerated, is yet life-like, and brings her visibly before one’s eyes :—~ 

* At her residence, which was quite open to the road, I have very often seen 
her in the morning, stumping about with an old straw-hat on her head, her 
hair about her ears, without stays, and when it was cold an old blanket about her 
shoulders, and a staff in her hand; in a word, exactly accoutred to mount the 
stage as a witch in Macbeth; yet if, at such a time, she was accosted by any 
person of rank or breeding, that dignity of manner and politeness of her style, 
which nothing could efface, would instantly break through the veil of debasement 
which concealed her native grandeur, and a stranger to her customs might be 
astonished to find himself addressed by a princess, while he was looking at a 
mumper.” 


Mr. Anderson adds to this picture that she had a favourite mare, which, 


“it would appear, was distinguished, like her mistress, by sundry peculiari- 
ties and freaks, which were as well known at Yarmouth as the vagaries of the 
old lady. On this mare she generally rode, till towards the close of life, when, 
feeling the increasing infirmities of age, she got her persuaded, though with some 
difficulty, to draw a chaise, in which she seated herself with genuine dignity. 
She would never allow a servant to accompany her in these nightly excursions. 
Her loneliness afforded her scope to indulge in her musings and eccentricities, 
upon which the presence of an attendant would have been a disagreeable intru- 
sion. And she had no fear of danger. God, she said, was her guard, and she 
would have no other. About one o’clock in the morning, the hour to which 
her visits were usually protracted, she mounted on the mare, or placed herself 
in the chaise, and started for home. No sooner had she taken her seat and all 
was right, than the faithful animal, obedient to the word of command, began to 
move, while Mrs. Bendish began to sing in merry mood a psalm of David, or one 
of Watts’ hymns, in notes rather loud than melodicus, thus bidding defiance to 
the imaginary spectres of the night, a greater proof of heroism than may at first 
sight be supposed, for our worthy forefathers were far from beingsfree from a 
superstitious dread of danger from this imaginary source. ‘This,’ says Hewling 
Luson, in describing her journeys homeward from his father’s house, ‘I have 
often heard; and thus the two old souls, the mare and her mistress, the one 
gently trotting, and the other loudly singing, jogged on, the length of a short 
mile from Yarmouth, which brought them home.’ ”’ 


Decidedly Mrs. Bridget Bendish, Cromwell’s favourite grand-daughter, gave 
censurers a handle, and would have been a fair subject for any Father Mathew 
of the time to have taken in hand, and converted. 

On the whole, we cannot thoroughly commend Mr. Anderson’s book. It is 
sectarian, poor, made up, and narrow; weak in colour and faulty in detail; 
offending as much by what it omits as by what it inserts; and with nothing of 
that wide and catholic spirit, or that patient and painstaking workmanship, which 
makes one love the writer or respect the labour in all the great standard books 
of history. Mr. Anderson speaks but to one class, and even that class he will 
not satisfy. But his subject was first-rate, and he might have made it universally 
popular and useful, had he been more catholic or more painstaking. 


afi 








A REMARKABLE FACT IN CHINESE HISTORY.* 


We could not promise our readers light reading in the Chronological Society’s 
Transactions ; but in one subject in the second part of the volume for this year, 
most people will feel an unexpected interest. Abounding as the Bible does in 
grand and exciting scenes, there are none that touch the human sympathies of our 
ordinary affections more powerfully than the incidents of the journey to Egypt for 
corn. How Joseph, knowing his brothers, but being unrecognized by them, 
carried out his ingenious plot for obtaining the beloved Benjamin as a hostage for 
his father being brought to him, and the meeting of the aged Israel with his son, so 
long supposed to have been murdered, in that land where he ruled with a 
grandeur, second only to the king’s, are pourtrayed in scenes of such exquisite 
affection and pathos, that the veriest atheist would be sorry to think there was no 
foundation for the story. Mr. Williams, the honorary secretary of the Chrono- 
logical Society, is the possessor of a curious Chinese work, in thirty-four volumes, 
with the title of “ Kang Keer E Che,” and in endeavouring to trace out whether 
the early Chinese annals might not throw some light upon the ancient empires of 


although not relating to the points of his own investigations, affords a curious and 
singular confirmation of the famine which caused the children of Israel to go 


- down into Egypt. To begin with, there must have been some special reasons 





® Transactions of the Chronological Institute of London. H,.E. Bohn. 1861, 
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why all countries came to Egypt to buy corn, and these might be thought to be 
found in the great geographical extent of the famine—so great, that it is said to 
have been over the whole earth—and the peculiarly favourable conditions of Egypt 
for the th of corn. ? 

The date of the famine has never been accurately determined from the state- 
ments in the Bible. Archbishop Usher, who decided that of the creation of the 
world to the fractional part of an hour, states it as 1703 B.c. Du Fresnez, at 
1708 n.c.; Helvicus, in 1711 8.c.; Petavius, that Jacob and his family went 
down in 1747 B.c.; and Predow, that this journey took place in 1756 B.c. 
Playfair makes the date of the famine 1772 B.c. From these varying and con- 
flicting statements it is clear that the exact period is far from being fixed when 
there is exhibited a difference of sixty-nine years between the extremes of the 
dates assigned. From the Chinese annals, however, we have a fixed date for a 
similar occurrence in the year 1764 8.c., the number of the years of the famine 
and the account being given with such simplicity and clearness, 
without figure or mystical exaggeration, as to give great probability to its eorrect- 
ness. The only place where Jacob could hear of corn was in Egypt; but its 
plenty there was owing, it is stated, not to the usual harvests, but to the wise 
precantions of Joseph in laying up stores out of the preceding years. All 
surrounding nations seem to have suffered most severely, and as the drought 
extended even over Egypt, we must hence suppose the cessation of the annual 
inundations of the Nile. The inference from this would be, that the countries 
from which the waters of the Nile are derived must have been for that period 
without rain; and if the seven years of famine which Mr. Williams has found 


recorded in Chinese history be identical with that recorded in Egypt and the 


surrounding countries, it would show that the drought prevailed universally 
throughout the East, and everywhere produced the usual results of famine and 
distress. 

The Chinese account runs thus :— 


‘* 32nd year of the cycle. This year Chang Tang, king of the Shang, ascended 
to the throne of China. He had already reigned eighteen years over the Shang. 
This year there was a great drought. 

** 33rd year of the cycle; 19th of the emperor. Great drought. 

“ 34th year of the cycle; 20th of the emperor. Great drought. In the 
summer of this year a ferocious banditti infested the district of Ting Shan. 

** 35th year of the cycle; 21st of the emperor. Great drought. The gold 
obtatned at Chwang Shang was coined into money to supply the wants of the 
people. 

** 36th year of the cycle; 22nd of the emperor. 

** 37th year of the cycle; 23rd of the emperor. Great drought. 

** 38th of the cycle; 24th of the emperor. Great drought. The various 
classes of people prayed in the Mulberry groves, confessing their sins. Rain 
fell.” 


Then comes a further account of the transactions of this year :— 


Great drought. 


** When the great drought had lasted seven years, the Emperor Tang in person 
supplicated in the Mulberry groves and the desolate places. He prayed, saying, 
‘I am the man who alone has not prayed for the lives of the people, althougn 
all classes have confessed their sins, saying we have nof regulated our passions. 
I have not paid the attention I ought to have done to the people, and eon- 
sequently they are afflicted with this calamity sent from heaven. Females are 
begging even for the grain devoted to sacred purposes. Plants and grass are no 
more produced. I have also suffered the most eminent persons to be calum- 
niated.’ He had not finished these words when rain fell ove? a large extent of 
the country.” 


The Chinese have from very early times regulated their chronology by periods 
or cycles of sixty years. The years of these cycles are not indicated by numerals, 
but by certain characters called Kea-tsze. These they divide into two series, 
By combining these two series 


a the full number of 60 is obtained, after which the combinations recur in the 
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_and it is reckoned that the year 1804 of our era, corresponds with the first year 


i same order as at the first, and by these means the years of the cycle are indi- 
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cated. The first cycle is considered to have commenced with Hwang-te, one of 
the earliest of the Chinese Emperors, who is said to have invented the system ; 


of their 75th cycle, and consequently that 74 cycles, or 4,440 years, had then 
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"been completed since the commencement of this mode of reckoning. Now 
according to the Chinese history the accession of Shang, which was the second 


f their dynasties, took place in the 32nd year of the 15th cycle. 
Thus fourteen cycles being completed, and the first year of the fifteenth, 
‘koning from A.D. 1804, being 60 cycles or 3,600 years, deducting the 1,804 


4 ears of our era, we get 1796 B.c. as the first year of the 15th Chinese cycle; and 


®onsequently the accession of Shang must have been in 1764 B.c. From inde- 
Pendent sources other calculations of the accession of the Shang have been made, 
Which confirm, within a variation of four years, this result, and the final conclu- 
Sions would be that the dates of the famine were identical. The Chinese annals 
are unlike those of other Eastern nations, they are bare narrations of facts; there 
is no attempt at the marvellous; no supernatural personages are introduced ; all 
is such as may rceesonably be believed to have happened; and in this instance 
they afford a remarkable and interesting confirmation of a very early event 


recorded in the Holy Scriptures, and of its great extent probably over the 
whole of Southern Asia. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


Bentley's Miscellany opens the new year witha tale by Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, | 
), entitled “The Lord Mayor of Loridon; or, City Life in the Last Century.” The | 
") time selected is very happily chosen—it is the commencement of the reign of | 


George III.; and “the Lord Mayor” is making preparations in the opening 
scene for the reception of the young King and his Ministers, who are to dine 
upon “Lord Mayor’s day” with the Corporation, Amongst the historical 
characters introduced are Alderman Beckford, the notorious Wilkes, the Earl of 


Sandwich, and Sir Francis Dashwood—personages who won for themselves a 





name in connection with the violent party disputes that took place at a later 
period. In the portraiture of the character of “the Lord Mayor” it seems to 
have been the design of the author to present a picture of City life far different 


| from what it is represented by the old comedians. In Wycherly and Congreve’s 
_ plays, for instance, “the courtiers’”’ are not merely men of fashion and of pleasure, 
| but also men of honour, whilst the citizens are base, corrupt, mean, sordid, and 


selfish—the fitting dupes and tools of “the fine gentlemen,” by whom they are 
despoiled and dishonoured. Such is by no means the case with “the Lord 
Mayor” that Mr. Ainsworth has chosen as his model. In the career of Sir 
Gresham Lorimer he gives what we believe to be a true picture of “ citizen life”? 
in London,—of honest, honourable, sound-hearted men rising from poverty to 
affluence by their talents and their industry,—prond of the honest means by 
which they have acquired wealth, and respecting themselves too much to conceal 
the humble station from which they have been elevated. In the opening chapter 
of the tale a nephew and niece, both humbly clad, present themselves before the 
Lord Mayor, when he is arrayed with the insignia of his office, and surrounded 
by men of the highest rank and station in the land; and there, despite of the 
remonstrances of his haughty wife, proud daughter, and vain son, he not only 
acknowledges them as his relatives, but openiy welcomes and promises to provide 
for them. The scene is very well conceived, and admirably pourtrayed, and, 
judging of the new tale by the opening chapters, we have no doubt it will take 
a high place amongst Mr. Ainsworth’s popular contributions to our light litera- 
ture.——In the Cornhill the hero only appears this month for a few momenta, 
The story is occupied with the vexations that have fallen upon the Baynes 
family, in consequence of the attempt of both mother and father not to permit 
Charlotte any longer to receive “ Philip”’ as her accepted husband. The distress 
of the old general in atting so dishonourably to the hero is described in Mr, 
Thackeray’s happiest manner :— 

**T do not wonder,” says Mr. Thackeray, “‘ that the general was abusive and 

out of temper. Such acrime as he was committing can’t be performed cheerfully 
by a man who is habitually gentle, generous, and honest. I do not say that men 
cannot cheat, cannot lie, cannot inflict torture, cannot commit rascally actions, 
without in the least losing their equanimity ; but there are men habitually false, 
knavish, and cruel. They are accustomed to break their promises, to cheat their 
neighbours in bargains, and what not. A roguish word or two more or less is of 
little matter to them : their remorse only awakens after detection, and they don’t 
begin to repent till t2vy come sentenced out of the dock.” 
Macmillan for the present month is a most interesting magazine. There are 
good contributions in it, by the author of “Tom Brown at Oxford,” by Kingsley, 
Munby, C. A. Collins, Ludlow, and others; and it commences with an essay by 
Professor Kelland, entitled ‘‘The Yard Measure extended to the Stars,” from 
which we make the following extract, sufficient in itself to show the value of the 
paper in which it is contained :— 





* As soon as astronomy had learnt to know its position, it began to suspect 

that this earth, with its sun, and moon, and planets, and comets—the whole solar 
system—is but a speck in the vast firmament of the heavens. The more men 
worked-and thought, the stronger grew the conviction that Sirius, the little 
twinkling star, must be a sun, immensely brighter than our own. For they had 
tried in vain to find out his distance. In vain! The distance always came out 
infinite. The measuring line placed in the hand of man shrank into nothingness 
in respect to the whereabouts of the nearest of those little orbs, and astronomy 
retired abashed. Do you ask me what is the measuring line which man has in 
his hand to apply to the stars? I shall tell you that it is no small matter as men 
count smallness, It is two hundred millions of miles—a line long enough, you 
would think ; yet this line actually shrank into nothingness so absolute, that, half 
a century ago, it seemed as hopeful to mount to the stars as to compass their 
distance with so puny aline. But the thing has been done at last, and triumph. 
antly done. We know the distance of a few of the nearest stars now, pretty 
accurately, at any rate.” 
A new story is commenced in Fraser, entitled “Thalatta! Thalatta!—A Study 
at Sea.”’ This periodical has always maintained a high reputation for the novels 
published in it; but we cannot avoid remarking that the best of these was 
brought to a conclusion in the past year. ‘‘ All Down Hill’”’ may fairly claim 
the merit of being one of the most charming tales ever published in a magazine, 
There are two very good articles in the present number :—one, an essay by 
«A. K. H. B.,” on “ The World’s Opinion ;” and the second, on “The Marriage 
Law of the Empire.’——In the Dublin University there is a very amusing 
article, ‘‘A Chinese Case of Breach of Promise of Marriage.’ It is said to be 
literally translated from ‘ the Chinese,” but it is so dramatic in all its scenes, 
that it seems to be a case not taken from ‘the law courts,’ but invented for 
performance in a public theatre. The Musewm is a Quarterly Magazine, 
devoting itself especially to “ education, literature, and science.’ In the present 
number there are articles by Professor F. W. Newman, W. Scott Dalgleish, M.A., 
W. B. Hodgson, LL.D., J. G. Fitch, M.A., Robert Patterson, Albert C. Daymond, 
St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, &c. In the National Magazine there is a very 
fine photograph of ‘‘ Raglan Castle,” and a very pretty story by Fairlegh Owen, 
The Cosmopolitan devotes itself to politics, on which it philosophizes in a 
manner that is calculated to take Englishmen by surprise. A specimen of its 
mode of dealing with subjects will be found in the following paragraph, extracted 
from an essay “ On the True Order of Society ;” — 

“ The doctrine of the Sovereignty of the Individual grows out of the still more 
fundamental principles of that Individuality, which pervades universal nature, 
Individuality, and the Sovereignty of the I ndividual, as terms for expressing first 
principles of human nature and human rights and social order may appear new, 
are in fact new in their social application and results; yet the thing signified, 
the principles ‘and laws indicated, by the terms, are as old as creation ; but which 
have, given unto the present day, been overlooked or misunderstood. As science 
advances, new discoveries are made and new ideas arise; new terms or new 
appropriations of words are required. 1 he word individuality itself indicates the 
important fact in human nature that every man, by virtue of his constitution, has 


thought, feelings, and opinions different from all other persons. — A due regard 
to, and a full appreciation of, this fact, this scientific truth, is an important step 


in the discovery of the true order of society.” 
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One of the best articles that has yet come from the pen of the writer known as 
“ Sir Nathaniel,” is published in Colburn. It deals with the biography of the 
clever and much abused player, dramatist, and poet-laureate, Colley Cibber. It is 
a collection of bits and scraps of very pleasant reading. In the same number 
there is a good short article on “ Joint Stock Companies,” by Edward P. Rows- 
well.——Good Words. Edinburgh: Strahan & Co. London: Groombridge. 
Among all our periodicals this must certainly rank as the very cheapest, while 
it must be considered one of the very best. Many of our readers may be 


unaware that a magazine with so unpretending a title contains contributions by 


some of the very first men of the day, and illustrations drawn by some of our 
greatest artists. Thus in this month’s number we have contributions by Dr. 
Norman Macleod, the editor, Sir David Brewster (who supplies an excellent 
paper on Mr. Darwin's theories), the authoress of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
“A. K.H.B.,” the essayist, and other celebrated or popular writers. The 
illustrations are by Holman Hunt, Millais, Watson, Andrews, and other artists. 
In all, there are sixty-four pages of sound, interesting, wholesome reading for 
sirpence! A nobler specimen of cheap literature does not exist, and has certainly 
never until now been produced.——The St. James’s and Temple Bar, with other 
periodicals, have not reached us in time for a notice this month. 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Overture to THE Opera or THE “ PurtTan’s Davonter,” for the Piano- 
forte, composed and arranged by M. W. Balfe. Addison, Hollier, and Lucas.— 
It is by no means ah easy task to arrange an overture for the pianoforte in an 
efficient manner, especially when intended to be executed by one performer only. 
Three essential conditions are requisite for the undertaking, viz.: a thorough 
knowledge of harmony, perfect acquaintance with orchestral effects, and an 
entire command over the technical resources of the instrument. Without these 
it is well nigh impostible to render the intentions of the composer with anything 
like success. For this reason it will be generally found that the overtures of the 
great masters are arranged for four hands, by which means, at any rate, a wider 
field is offered to the arranger, and larger scope given to his skill and imagi- 
nation. It is certainly true that many great pianists, such as Liszt, Henselt, 
Rubinstein, Litolff, and others, have all tried their hand at the arranging of 
overtures by Beethoven, Weber, and Mendelssohn, for the pianoforte alone, 
accomplishing with two hands what might have taxed the powers of four; but 
it should be borne in mind that these transcriptions were more intended to show off 
the brilliancy ofthe “ virtuoso” and his wonderfal ability, than to give an accurate 
illustration of the composer’s ideas, or present the world with an exact copy of the 
original. In all cases, therefore, where the conmaposer is himselfan able executant, it 
is advisable, we think, to confide the task to his care, he being the best judge 
in the matter; and we are pleased to note that the publishers of Mr. Balfe’s 
opera have acted on the same principle. The author, in this instance, had, 
however, no serious obstacles to encounter, inasmuch as the overture to the 
“Puritan’s Daughter” is not distinguished by elaborate instrumentation; novel 
effects, or richness of harmony. Of the merits of the composition itself, we 
have already spoken, on its first performance at the Royal English Opera, and 
we see no reason, now that we have made a closer acquaintance with the music, 
to alter our opinion in any one point. The introduction in D major remains 
the best part of the overture, being fluently and smoothly written, but both the 
first Allegro in D minor and the second subject in A major are pale and common. 
place, possessing not a single feature of their own. We must here notice a 
misprint, occurring on the first page. The introduction while being in 3-4 time, 
is marked in common time, an error likely to mislead the reader executing the 
music at first sight. 

Four “Fantasie” on Airs in the Opera of the “ Puritan’s Davghter.” 
Arranged by W. H. Holmes, Brinley Richards, Francesco Berger, and 
Wilhelm Kuhe. “Buttss ror EVER past,’’ The popular melody from the 
same Opera arranged by Brinley Richards. Gatop FROM THE “ PURITAN’S 
DaveuTer,”’ by C. Coote. Addison, Hollier, & Lucas.—We should be 
most willing to give a separate notice to each of the above-mentioned 
pieces, having perused them attentively. They resemble each other, however, 
so closely in nature, form, and style, that one criticism devoted to all 
answers the purpose equally well. It is well known, that whenever a new opera 
is about to be produced, the publishers are naturally anxious to secure the most 
expert hands in the art of arranging or deranging the music,.as the case may be, 
in order to provide the public with all the gems the opera may happen to con- 
tain. Now, every one of the above-named gentlemen are arrangers par ercel- 
lence, and well-known in the musical world for their ability and tact. It must 
be remembered, if these arrangements should fail to satisfy the fastidious or the 
critical amateur, that they are manufactured with an eye to the trade, and not 
with any pretension to art. In fact, the whole affair is purely a business tran- 
saction, arranged somewhat in the following manner: “ Mr. Richards,” says the 
publisher, “ I want a couple of showy pieces on some of the best airs in the 
‘Paritan's Daughter,’ elegantly written of course. Not too difficult, nor too 
easy; neither must they be long, you know. They should be brilliant 
and yet light. In short, just the thing for young ladies wishing to 
produce effect in the drawing-room, and at the same time acceptable 
to the general public.” “ Very well,” replies Mr. Richards; “I perfectly un- 
derstand. Allow me to have the score, and I promise you the order will 
be executed in the best possible style.” Mr. Berger is applied to in similar 
terms, and accepts the invitation on the same conditions. Mr. Holmes comes 
next, then Herr Kuke, and so on until the list is completed and the mine pretty 
well exhausted. Continued practice and long experience have taught these able 
professors what kind of ballads and scenes are likely to become popular, the work 
being usually done long before the opera is brought out, and it is therefore not 
surprising that they should all hit upon the same airs and adhere to the old esta- 








blished system. A short introduction, followed by a theme, with one or two neat 
variations, then the gem of the opera, put forth in its unadorned beauty, adroitly 
turned and twisted about, the whole winding up with a rattling finale or a dash- 
ing coda, and you have the model of a modern “ fantasia.’’ When the composers 
have the taste of the public and the interest of the publishers so much at heart, 
and acquit themselves of their task in so praiseworthy a manner, it would, we 
think, be ungracious on our part were we to find fault with their want of inven- 
tion, or twit them with their limited resources; but it may well be questioned 
whether they act wisely in ever sacrificing art to business, as they undoubtedly do 
by thus writing pieces “ to order.” 

Fantaisie Caprick, sur DES Motirs DE LA CIRCASSIENNE D’AUBER, par J. 
Ascher. Addison, Hollier, & Lucas.—A brilliant arrganement of an air, a march, 
and a rondo, from the great Frenchman’s last opera, produced with great 
success in Paris, but unknown in London save to a few, who may happen to 
have heard a portion of the music at the Oxford Music Hall, where it formed the 
chief attraction with Verdi’s Simon Boccanegra. How comes it that Miss Pyne 
and Mr. Harrison do not afford the public an opportunity of admiring Auber’s 
charming work, since ‘‘La Circassienne”’ has been translated into English by Mr. 
Thomas Oliphant, with so much skill and fluency ? With regard to M. Ascher’s 
fantaisie, we may state that it is cleverly put together, and recommends itself 
by a certain elegance of manner; but, like all the music of this composer, it 
lacks individuality of thought and style. 

“ BAGATELLE,” for the Pianoforte, by Ernest Pouer. Moonseams, Nocturne, 
composed and most respectfully dedicated to the Misses Bullen, of East-street, 
Chichester, by J. Parry Cole. Addison, Hollier, & Lucas.—The first is no 
more than it professes to be: a real bagatelle. But from the hand of a good 
musician even trifles are welcome. The second, the dedication of which we 
have quoted for curiosity sake, may be no “ bagatelle”’ for the ladies in Chichester, 
but we beg most respectfully to inform Mr. Parry Cole that these “ Moonbeams ”’ 
possess hardly sufficient force to shine any further. 

Tue Sattor’s Wire. Words by C. Mackay. Save Farner on THE SEA. 
Words by N. Matthison. Music by J. L. Hatton. Addison, Hollier, & Lucas.—- 
Both songs of more than ordinary merit. Mr. Hatton’s music invariably betrays 
a masterhand, and evinces qualities of heart and mind. The poetry, by Dr. 
Mackay, is tender in the extreme ; while the verses by Mr. Matthison possess 
much dramatic force. The authors are lucky in having found an interpreter like 
Mr. Hatton. The songs are dedicated to Miss Palmer, the distinguished 
contralto. 

You stinn May Trust in Me. Ballad written and composed by Mr. and Mrs, 
St. Leger. Addison, Hollier, & Lucas.—A charming picture of domestic felicity, 
We can imagine the delight which the singing of this ballad awakens in the 
bosom of the family and friends of Mr. and Mrs. St. Leger. Such music and 
such poetry must be heard to be duly appreciated. 

On tHat Far Snore. Words by W. H. Bellamy. Tuere 1s a Sone I’ve 
HEARD THEE SING. Words by W.H. Bellamy. Music by John Barnett. ALycE 
Bett. Words by Mrs. Crawford. Music by George Barker. COME UNDER THE 
SPARKLING Waves. Words by J. Gill. Musichy S. Nelson. A Banpit’s LIFE Is 
THE Lire ror Me. Composed and dedicated to John Palliser, Esq., by Edmund B. 
Harper. Addison, Hollier, & Lucas.—Food for the million. We hardly know 
which is the best or the worst. In some the poetry is good and the music bad ; in 
others the case is reversed. However, the twosongs by Mr. Barnett are decidedly 
superior to the others in character and style. True, they remain within the 
domain of ordinary ballad writing, but they are not entirely destitute of interest, 
and give proof of being written by a good musician. One thing we cannot 
understand. Who buys all the songs that are published ? What on earth becomes 
of them ? 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Household Proverbs; or, Tracts for the People. By the author of “ A Nation’s 
Manhood ; or, Stories of Washington,” and ‘Sunlight, and through the Mist.” 
Volume the Second. London: John F. Shaw & Co., Paternoster-row, and South- 
ampton-row. We remember calling the attention of our readers to the first 
volume of this work. The design of the book is excellent: it is to inculcate the 
practice of some domestic virtue —to illustrate by a story of real life some old 
and long time-honoured proverb. This design is worked out with great skill 
and talent. There are twelve stories in the book, bearing the following titles: 
1. More are drowned in beer than water. 2. Store is no sore; or, when, where, 
and how do you buy your provisions? 3. When poverty comes in at the 
door, love flies out of the window. 4. Marry in haste, and repent at leisure. 
5. It is never too late to learn. 6. Fine feathers make fine birds. 7. Clean. 
liness is next to godliness. 8. It is better to cry over your goods than 
after them. 9. Well begun is half done. 10. Use the means and trust to God 
for the blessing. 11. There is no mirth good but with God. 12. Pay as you go, 
and keep from small scores. 


Old Vauxhall; a romance. By W.H. Marshall, Esq. Three volumes. London: 
Charles J. Skeet, King William-street, Charing-cross.—The main incidents in 
this three-volume romance are laid in the reign of George the Second, and 
most of the principal characters are participators in a conspiracy to restore the 
exiled Stuarts to the throne of their ancestors. In this description of the plots 
of the conspirators, and of their secret association in Shoe-lane, the author has 
drawn much more upon his own fancy as impressed by the reading of the late 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s romantic fictions than he has been guided by the facts of history ; 
or what is in accordance with English manners, customs, and it might be added, 
prejudices. He does not present a true picture of the unfortunate adherents to 
the House of Stuart. The great body of the English gentry who took part 
in the schemes for the restoration of the Stuarts, did not do so with the views 
he ascribes to them. What is commendable in this work ig the careful de- 
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scription given of the locality from which the title to the book is derived ; of the 
furnishing of houses in the past century ; and of the vices and fashions of the 
times. Where the author fails is in the construction of a plot, in the portraiture 
of character, and in appropriate dialogue. We give @ brief specimen of the 
author’s style. Some fashionable gentlemen are assembled at a coroner's Jury; 
one of their late companions has been killed in a street riot, and it is in the 
following manner they are represented as referring to such a calamitous 


occurrence :— 

«¢ A very unfortunate affair, my lords and gentlemen,’ said the attorney, with 

an expression of profound concern, and rubbing his hands industriously, an 
him, ‘a very unfortunate affair. 


action which appeared habitual with unt , 
“© Ya-as,’ aaa Lord Newbury, with an application to his gold snuff box, 


_ §confoundedly awful—split me!’ sek. 
¢ And to think it a only a week ago since he was at the club, delighting 


r, us wid the sparks of his janius,’ exclaimed Mr. O’Grady, ‘it sames like a 
. dh iy 
ae ar Tf such things are to be tolerated,’ ” said Mr. Mallison, “**‘ what man of 
_ gallantry will be safe? If I, impelled by the fire of my youthful blood, accost a 
' § bright-eyed wench in Fleet-street, is an upstart ’prentice to run me through the 
> vitals? Stew me to rags!’ 

> £“* Frightful!’ said Mr. Quibbleton, turning up his eyes. 

e “ ¢ Infernal!’ said Mr. O’Grady. 

o ** ¢ Villainous !’ said Lord Dicehurst. 
*¢ Absurd!’ said Lord Newbury, taking another pinch of snuff; ‘ most 


atrociously ridiculous—split me !’ 

** « Infamous!’ ejaculated Mr. Mallison: ‘ soak me in vitriol.’ ” 

This, we may observe, is not the manner in which fops and witlings in the 
comedies of Wycherley or Congreve, Vanburgh or Cibber, converse with each 
other. The most revolting part, however, of this book is the character of 
Harper, a man who is described as labouring for the good of others, whilst at 
the same time he is acting most perfidiously to his employer, who reposes im- 
plicit confidence in his integrity and fidelity. Such a character is absolutely 
untrue to nature, and the attempt to make its contradictions reconcilable is an 
utter failure. Despite, however, of this and many other defects, the work is not 
absolutely destitute of merit. The character of the heroine is interesting, and 
that of her lover is a happy delineation of an honest, true-hearted English sailor. 
These are the attractions of “Old Vauxhall,” and serve to show that the author, 
with care and attention, may yet write a book entitled to popularity. 





a Recollections of Labrador Life. By Lambert de Boileu. London: Saunders, 
a Otley, & Co., 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square.—In this volume there is a great 


a deal of information respecting fisheries and the animals to be found on the 


desolate shores of Labrador. We take the following passage from the book, in 


a the hope it may lead to a reform in what is, at present, a very deplorable state 


of things :— 
“‘ The first Sunday I passed on shore I seized occasion to ask a few questions 


enough for them, and they can’t set up “shop” here.’ 
**'To me it seems sad and shameful that a large district adjoining Nova Scotia 
é should be without all spiritual administration ; that people should be ‘ married,’ 
er christened, and in some parts buried, without rite or service of religion being 
AK performed. So much for our boast of missionaries, and our dissemination of the 
Gospel in foreign parts! The furs really outweigh the faith.” 
The religious societies of London should look to this statement; and if it be 
founded in fact, at once provide missionaries for Labrador. 
: Lindum Lays and Legends. By Edward George Kent, author of “ Nineveh 
: and other Poems ;” ‘‘ The Christmas Yule Log ;” and subscriber to the “ Souvenir 


a of Modern Minstrelsy.’’ London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Sleaford: Fawcett. 


—The author of this work writes in a very diffident tone respecting himself, and 
yet he has—independent of his poetry—been doing good service in the cause of 


a literature when he collected, and placed in a permanent form, some of the old 


sagas and traditions of Lincoln county. We hope he may make himself a dili- 
gent labourer in the same field; for his “ Lincolnshire Yellow-breasts,” “The 
Christmas Ghost,” ‘ Byard’s Leap,” &c., are very pleasant reading. We select 
the following lines as appropriate to the present season, and as a specimen of the 
author’s poetical powers :— 


**O come, let us sing a right jolly good song, 

And sing it right joyfully too ; 

O let us, with gladness, the young and the old 
The feast of King Christmas renew. 

’Tis the season of pleasure, the season of mirth, 
Come, let us live happily now, 

And slay all our troubles and trials of earth 
Beneath the green mistletoe bough. 


**Come, bring out the flute and the old violin, 

And ici us unite in a chime— 

A chime of good hearts, and a welcome within, 
To the king of the merry-born time. 

O let us be merry and glad, not despair, 
Though troubles may sully the brow, 

The season is fresh, and no trouble is here 
Beneath the green mistletoe bough. 


Bradshaw's Invalia’s Companion to the Continent ; comprising general and 
medical notices of the principal places of resort, with appended observations on 
the influences of climate and travelling, and meteorological tables. By Edwin 
Lee, M.D., &., &c. Second edition, with considerable alterations and improve- 
ments. London: W. J. Adams, 59, Fleet-street. Manchester: Bradshaw & 

; Blacklock, 47, Brown-street.—This volume presents the reader with information 
upon a great many places usually resorted to by invalids in France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland. It is well worthy the attention of all who travel abroad 
whether for the improvement or the restoration of their health, as the remarks 


a respecting the missionaries I had heard had done so much in this (as in every | 
h other) part of the world. The information I received somewhat astonished me, | 
a for on my asking one of the old hands if he had seen many missionaries during 
wal the time he had been living there, his reply was as near as possible as follows :— 
= *** The fact is, this ’ere place is too poor for ’em to come to; we haven’t furs 





| made are those of a well-informed man who has devoted considerable thought and 
observation to the subject on which he writes. Dr. Lee’s book cannot fail to be 
a very agreeable and very instructive companion, occasionally telling some home 
truths ; for instance, the comparison between the mode of “ bringing up”? young 
ladies in England and on the Continent, is deserving of a careful study by all 
who have large families of daughters, and would wish to see them not only well 
married, but when married, good, useful, and contented wives. 





Wheat and Tares. A Tale. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, Brook- 
street, Hanover-square.—This is a very well-told tale. The characters are cleverly 
developed, and the incidents naturally arranged. One of the personages por- 
trayed—Archdeacon Ashe—is manifestly a life-like portrait, and for charming 
simplicity, combined with talent, wit, and benevolence, entitled to take a place in 
the memory of all readers by the side of “ Doctor Primrose” and “ Parson 
Adams.” Such a character, and so happily described, would be sufficient to 
make ‘“ Wheat and Tares’’ popular, even if it were not enshrined—as in this 
case it certainly is—in a good, lively, and very instructive story. 





Farm Life; ov, Sketches from the Country. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., 
66, Brook-street, Hanover-square.—This is a plain, practical work, and appears 
to us well calculated to attain the objects for which it was written, viz., to afford 
solid information to all who devote themselves to the cultivation of land, whether 
they are permanent owners or temporary occupants of the soil. The author 
addresses himself particularly to “agricultural pupils,” and to “those who in 
middle life take to farming from choice, from necessity, or a desire for occupation 
in the country.” One statement in this book presents a picture of country life 
which will excite not merely surprise but astonishment amongst the mere 
dwellers in cities. It is to be found in the introductory chapter. The account 
there given of “the rural population” of England is well worthy of universal 


attention. 








The Book and its Missions, Past and Present; dedicated to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and to the friends of Bible circulation throughout 
the world. Edited by L. N. R., author of “ The Book and its Story.” Vol. VI. 
London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row ; Thomas Hatchard, 
Piccadilly.—In this volume there is an analysis of the labours of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society during the past year. The book is divided into five parts, 
which are thus headed :; 1.—The lands still, or till lately, destitute of the Sacred 
Book. 2. The lands where the people believe in a false book. 3. The countries 
where the teachers hide the Bible. 4.. The ancient churches. 5. The field of 
Protestant effort to disseminate the Scriptures. 


Romantic Episodes of Chivalric and Medieval France. To which are appended 
some few passages from Montaigne. Now done into English by Alexander Vance. 
London: George Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand.—In binding and 
printing this is the nicest volume published in London during the year 1861. 
The contents consist of translations from Brantéme, Froissart, Sully, Philipe de 
Commines, and other old French writers, whose style and manner of narration 
are very happily imitated. In his introductory essay Mr. Vance maintains that 
the public at the present day is too squeamish ; that it does not tolerate genuine 
humour because it is afraid that something may be found not fitted for the hear- 
ing of “ears polite ;’’ and he declares that what the virtuous and religious Queen 
Elizabeth could tolerate, and the pious Lady Jane Grey listen to, the ladies of 
the living generation might very well endure. The question is not one upon 
which we are disposed to enter. It is sufficient to say that the author acts upon 
his convictions. 

A single brief specimen will show how thoroughly he enters into the spirit of 
the old writers. The following is the opening paragraph in the “ prologue” to 
“The Knight of the Tower his book :’’— 

‘In the beginning of April, in the year of our Lord, thirteen hundred and 
seventy-one, I was in my garden, in the shade, all sad and pensive; or if I was 
a little comforted it was at the carollings and chirpings of the wild young broods, 
with all their quainty notes; the merle, the tit, the throstle, which were welcom- 
ing in the spring so gay and sprightly. Ravished with this gentle music my soul 
was pierced ; and back my memory strayed to times long gone; and [| began to 
turn with myself, how, in the days of my youth, I had been held in the thraldom 
of the god of love, and of all the miseries | had undergone in his service, as had 
many another lover.” 


The entire volume is written in the quaint spirit of the olden time. 





The Red Eric; or, the Whaler’s Last Cruise. A Tale. By R. M. Ballantyne, 
author of “The Young Fur-traders,” ‘The Coral Island,” &c. With illustrations 
by Coleman. New edition. London: Routledge, Warne, & Routledge, Farring- 
don-street ; New York: 56, Walker-street.—-This is a very amusing book for 
young persons ; and we are not surprised to find a new edition of it published, 
enriched with several good engravings. 





Books Receivep.—A Letter to the Earl Russell on the absolute right of the 
Mexican Bondholders, who are subjects of Her Most Gracious Majesty. By 
Richard Garde, Esq., A.M., Trin. Coll., Dublin, Barrister-at-Law of the Middle 
Temple. London: Letts, Son, & Co., 8, Royal Exchange, E.C.—The Cirele of 
Christian Doctrine. A Handbook of Faith, framed out of a Layman’s experience. 
By Lord Kinloch, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Scotland. Second 
Edition. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas.—History of Rome, from the 
Building of the City to the Ruin of the Republic. For the use of schools and 
young persons. By Edward Baldwin, author of “ The History of Greece.” A 
new edition, revised and improved with questions, by W. 8. Kenny, author of 
“Why and Because,” and numerous school publications. Illustrated with 
medallion, portraits, and maps. London: William Tegg.—England and the 





Disrupted States of America. By Thomas Colley Grattan, formerly Her Majesty's 
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Consul for the State of Massachusetts, anthor of “ Civilized America.” 


London : Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly.—Publications of the Ladies’ National , 


Association for the Diffusion of Knowledge. 1. 
the Powers for protecting the Poor from Causes of Illness, especially in_ large 
Towns.” 2. “Healthy Dwellings, and prevailing Sanitary Defects in the Homes 
of the Working Clasees.”” 3. “The Influence of Wholesome Drink.” 4. “The 
Use of Pure Water.” “The Health of Mothers.’ With engravings. 5. ‘ The 
Power of Soap and Water: a Dream that came true.’ 6. “ The Advantage of 
Warm Clothing.” 7. “The Cheap Doctor: a Word about Fresh Air.” 8. “ The 
Massacre of the Innocents!” by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, F.S.A. 9. “When 
were you Vaccinated?” 10. “The Value of Good Food.” 11. “ How to 
manage a Baby.” With engravings. 12. “The Worth of Fresh Air.” 13. 
“ Never Despair! and other Household Verses on Health and Happiness.” All 
published at the Ladies’ 
square, W.; and Jarrold & Sons, 47, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. The Rural 
Almanac and Sporteaman’s Tlustrated Calendar, 1862. Edited by the Contributors 
to the Ficid. London: 846, Strand, W.C.—Miscellaneous Poems. By John 
Critchley Prince, author of “ Hours with the Muses,’ “ Dreams and Realities,” 
** The Poetic Rosary,” “ Autumn Leaves,” &., &c. Manchester: John Heywood, 
143, Deansgate. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; Houlston & Wright. 
—T. J. W., or a view of the roots and stems of the English, as a Teutonic tongue. 
By Wm. Barnes, B.D. London: John Russell Smith, Soho-square.—Three Letters 
from a South Caroclinian, relating to Secession, Slavery, and the Trent Case. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 65, Cornhill.—The Case of the Trent examined. 
London : James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly.—Letter to the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, 
M.P., on the present relations of England with the Colonies. By the Right Hon. 
C. B. Adderley, M.P.; with an appendix of the extracts from evidence taken 
before the Select Committee on Colonial military expenditure. London: Parker, 
Son, & Bourn, West Strand.—Orley Farm. By Anthony Trollope, author of 
* Doctor Thorne,” “ Barchester Towers,” “ Framley Parsonage.” With illustra- 
tions by J. E. Millais. Vol. I. Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. German 
Examination Papérs. By C. Rihle, German Master at Dr. Bridgman’s Military 
Academy, Woolwich. London: David Nutt, 270, Strand. Instinct and Reason, 
or the first principles of human knowledge. By Sir George Ramsay, Bart., 
author of “ An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth,’ &c. London: Walton and 
Maberly, Upper Gpwer-street, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue incidents of newspaper literature are amongst the most curious of the 


day, if not the most curious upon valuable grounds. The extravagant outcries | 


consequent upon the repeal of the paper duty—to the effect that soon no respect- 
able journalism would exist—have been justified only in the result, by the very 
little respectable journalism started. Cheap papers have hitherto attracted buta 
cheap public, and it is to be feared that at present all the great educational 
bounties promised are no nearer fulfilment than the amiable prophecies of 
Doctors Lilley and Dee. This week has seen, amongst a quantity of ridiculous 
disorganisation of art upon wood (and described as an Illustrated Journal, one 
of the new penny papers), a print of the last moments of the much regretted Prince 
Consort. The Royal Family are taking final leave of him, and in a manner so 
dramatic and tragic, as to make secresy a mark of honourable respect in the 
minds of all who were actual witnesses of the sad scene. It is unnecessary to 
say that the “artist” never could have been tolerated—unless, perhaps, as a 
plasterer—within the walls or railings of the castle; and that this work of imagi- 
nation, therefore, is really an effort of flankeyism pandering to the worst possible 
taste. But in these matters it is impossible to doubt that “in years which 
bring the philosophic mind,” as Wordsworth says, cheap papers will be the 
blessing of millions. Curious journalism has another phase. Lord Westbury’s 
Act has set everybody mad for bankruptcy, and the arrears are appalling, as they 
were in the infancy of Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s new school of labour. This week 
The Gazette of Bankruptcy, a new journal called into activity by the exigencies of 
the times, actually publishes a “ Double Number,’ which sounds vastly like a 
Christmas compliment, travelling in the steps of our respected contemporaries, 
The Illustrated News, Times, and Queen. 

Mr John Bridge Aspinall, the newly appointed Recorder of Liverpool, is the 
eldest son of the late Rev. James Aspinall, Rector of Althorpe, Lincolnshire—a 
crown living conferred upon him by Lord Melbourne, for his services to the 
government of that nobleman—mainly by his pen. The brother of the Recorder, 
whose rapid rise at the Melbourne Bar we noticed the other day, has also 
considerable literary ability, and was for some time connected with London 
Journalism. 

A most interesting correspondence has recently turned up between a Rey. Dr. 
Whalley (alluded to in Mrs. Delany’s Diary, and who brought around him many 
of the celebrities of his day), and Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Piozzi, Miss Seward, Han- 
nah More, and very many other well-known characters. We believe Mr. Bentley 
has been entrusted with the publication ; it will be illustrated with engravings 
from some charming miniatures of Cosway, and from original portraits of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. : 

A very useful little work is about to be published by Messrs. Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co., written by Mr. Charles Tovey, on “ Wine and Wine Countries ;’’ a record 
and manual for wine merchants and wine consumers. 

Messrs. Black & Co., of Edinburgh, have become the purchasers of the famous 
English Opium Eater’s works, De Quincey. These works were formerly in 
= possession of Messrs. Hogg & Son, who published a very handsome library 

waon. 

Mr. J. C. Hotten has undertaken a re-production of the first edition of “ Joe 
Miller’s Jest-book.” Few men are capable of producing this work better than 
Mr. Hotten, not only from his many opportunities, but from intimate knowledge 
of this peculiar branch of literature. Great pains have been bestowed upon this 
production, both in paper, type, and style, so that the whole bear the most 
* life-like ’’ resemblance to each other. 

It is stated that the resolution to place all the historical State Papers under 
one roof in Fetter-lane, and under the one charge of Mr. Hardy, has been finally 
taken, and is on the point of completion. All documents of an earlier date than 
the accession of George III. will be transferred to the new Record Office, where 
the calenderers will in future work, and where historical readers will have free 
access to the papers. Documents of a later date will be kept for convenience at 
Whitehall, where a uew office has been prepared. 

_The new year ushers in a new periodical which might have been called The 
United Kingdom, but which, however, appears under the prettier appellation of 
The Rose, the Shamrock, and the Thistle. It is issued under the auspices of the 
Caledomian Press, for promoting em t of women in the art of printing, 
and appeals for support to the fair daughters of England and Ireland. 





“The Health | 
of the Parish and the Dwellings of the People; Practical Hints on 


i Association, 14a, Princes-street, Cavendish- | 








In the 


age it seems necessary to combine both. Week after week this ig 


shown to the public by the various announcements issued, that certain distin. 
guished men of letters will either “Read,” “Give an Entertainment,” o 


“Lecture.” Thackeray, Dickens, Trollope, Hughes, in fact almost every 
has contributed his share towards entertaining and elevating the public mind 
word of mouth,—in justice to these gentlemen, let us add, in many cases, 
Christmas-week, Mr. C. W. Heaton, the author of a 


charity only. During 


a8 


useful work, “The Threshold of Chemistry,” lately published by Messrs. Chap. 
man & Hall, delivered a lecture for the benefit of the formation of a Working 
Man’s Institute, at Dartford, in Kent, the chair being taken by Mr. T. H. Saun. 


ders, the paper-maker, who 
whom the working classes 


ments. 


extensive mills in that neighbourhood. The 
lecturer was attentively listened to by a great number of people present, among 
in large numbers, the subject being the ~ 
“Tea Kettle” of the domestic hearth, illustrated with various chemical experi. ~ 


It is said that M. Lamartine, the illustrious French writer, and one of the 
Decemvirate during the last French Revolution, at the age of seventy-two, is 
about to honour England with a visit this spring. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett are about to publish a book by Mr. 8. P. Day, the 
American correspondent for the Morning Herald, entitled “ Down South; or, an 
Englishman’s Experiences at the Seat of the American War.” 


Messrs. Blackwood, so famous for publishing 
novel, called “The St. Aubyns of St. Aubyn,” by the author of the once popular — 


novel, ‘‘ Charley Nugent.” 


It has long been well known that Lady Chatterton has been engaged on — 
“Translations from Plato.”’ The work is now finished, and during the spring 
. The firm are also about to publish a very ~ 
singular work, under the title of “ Syrenia,’’ which will discuss many questions | ~ 


will be published by Mr. Bentley 


of great importance. 


During the present month Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will publish “ The Private 
Diary of Richard, Duke of Buckingham and Chandos ;” a “ Book of Sketches of 
Military Life,” by the author of a work which made some sensation at the ~ 


‘* good works,’’ announce a new 


period, “ Flemish Interiors,” to be entitled “ Red, White, and Blue.” A novel 
by Edward Dering, called “ A ‘Great Sensation ;” and a novel edited by Lady 
Caroline Eliot, with the tithe—‘* What can it Be ? or, the Fast Family Travelling 


Incognito.” 


Eliza Meteyard’s (Silverpen) novel, “ Lady Herbert’s Gentle. | 


woman,” will also be ready in a week or two. 





Ah. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From DECEMBER 27ru ro JANUARY 2np. 


Alford (the Ve 
Testament. ol. III, 8vo. cloth. 18s. 
Rivington. 

Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage. £1. 18s. 
Beaufort (i A.). E ulchr a 
eaufort (E. A.). tian chres an 
ian Shrines. Saeaad ‘edition. 2 vols, 

ost 8vo. cloth. £1.5s. Longman. 

Collyns (Charles Palk). Notes on the Chase 
of the Wild Red Deer in Devon and Somer- 
set. Square crown 8yo.cloth. 16s. Long- 


man. 

Doria (A. A.) and Macrae (D. C.) Law and 
Practice of Bankruptcy. Vol. I, 1és. 
Crockford. 

Freeman's Christmas Poems. 3s. Longman, 

Half-yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences. 
Vol. IV. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d, 
Churchill. 

Instinct and Reason; or, the First Principles 
of Human Knowledge. 8vo cloth. 6s. 
Walton & Maberly. 

Keer (R. M.). Blackstone’s Commentaries 
on the Laws of England. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
£3. 3s. Murray. 

Lytton’s (Sir E. B.) Novels. Vol. XXVIII, 


Rev. Dean). The Greek | Patmore (Coventry). The Children’s Garland, 
4s. 6d Maemilla n. 


Popoff (Basil). The History of the Council 
of Florence. Royal 12mo. cloth. 5s, 
Masters. 


Poems by a Painter. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 65s. 


Blackwood. 

Punch. Vol. XI. 5s. Bradbury & Evans. 

—— Vol. VI. (184). 10s. 
& Evans. 

Puckle (Rev. J.). 
Vol. IV. 8vo. cloth. 9s. Rivington. 

Roberts (G. E.). Snow Bound in Cleeberrie 
Grange : a Christmas Story. 2s. 6d. Masters. 

Roby (Mary K.). Story of a Household and 
other Poems. 5s. acmnillan. 

Replies to Essays and Reviews. 12s. J. H. 
3 . Parker. 

Souvenir of Modern Minstrelsy. Third series. 
12mo. cloth. 5s. 6d. Morocco plain, 8s. 6d, 
Moroceo elegant, 10s.6d. Triibner & Co. 

Templeton (W.). The Workshop Companion, 
mee edition. 18mo. roan. 5s, Lock- 
wood. 

The Bashful Irishman, The Railway Library. 
ls. 6d. Routledge. 





. Bradbury 


Parochial Sermons, | 





The Northern Circuit; or, Brief Notes of 
Sweden, Finland, and Russia. 5s. Macmillan, 

The Entomologist’s Annual—1862, 12mo, 
boards. 2s.6d. Van Voorst. 

Ursula: a Tale of Country Life. Crown 8vo. 


Pelham, Vol. I. 5s. Blackwood. 

Lumley (W.G.). The Poor Removable and 
Union Chargeability Act. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 
Knight & Co. 

Mason (C. P.). The Second Book of Paradise 
Lost. Crown 8vo. ‘cloth. 2s. Walton & cloth. 4s.6d. Longman. 

Maberly. Walford (E.). Life of the Prince Consort. 

Medical Directories for 1862. 8vo. cloth, ls. Routledge. 
10s. 64, Churchill. Walsh (W. a Diseases of the Heart and 

Oliver & Boyd’s New Edinburgh Almanack, Great Vessels. Third edition. 8vo. cloth. 
1862. 18mo. boards. 5s. 6d. Simpkin. 12s.6d. Walton & Maberly. 











LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay. 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS—Conduit-street, Hanover-square, atS p.m. ‘On the Conservation 
of Ancient Architectural Monuments and Remains. By G. G. Scott, R.A. 
ENTOMOLOGICAL—12, Bedford-row, at 8 P.M. 
MEDICAL—32a, George-street, Hanover-square, at 8} P.M. 
TvuEsDAyY. 
PATHOLOGICAL—53, Berners-street, Oxford-street, at 8p.m. Anniversary. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC—King’s College, Strand, at 8 p.m. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION — Albemarle-street, at 3 p.u. Dr, Tyndall (Juvenile Lecture) 
* On Light.” 





WerpyesDay. 
ROYAL LITERATURE—St. Martin’s-place, at 8} P.M. 
ARCH XZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION—32, Sackville-street, at 8} P.M. 
GEOLOGICAL—Burlington House, at 8r.m. 1. On the Carboniferous Limestone and Yellow 

Sandstone of Farlow and Oreton, Clee Hills, Salop. By Professor J. Morris and Mr. G. E. 

Roberts, with a ‘“‘Note on a new species of Pterichthys.”” By Sir P. Egerton, V.P.G.S. 

2. ‘On some Fossil Plants, showing structure from the Lawn Coal-field of Lanarkshire.” By 

E. W. Binney, F.G.S. 

GRAPHIC—Flaxman Hall, University College, 8 P.m. 
MICROSCOPICAL — King’s College, Strand, at 8 p.m. 
TuvurspayY. 

ROYAL—Barlington House, at 8 r.t. Mr. Gore, “Preliminary Note on the Nature and 
Qualities of Voltaic Electricity.” Rev. 8. Haughton, “On the Diurnal Tides of Port Leo ld, 
North Somerset.””’ Mr. W. ii. Flower, ‘‘On the Posterior Lobes of the Cerebrum of the 
Quadrumana.”’ 

ANTIQU ARIES—Somerset House, at 8} ».m. Discourse on the Exhibition of Printed 
Books. 

PHILOLOGICAL—Somerset House, at 8 p.m. 


Fripay. 
ASTRONOMICAL—Somerset House, at 8 p.m. 
SaTurRpDArY. 
ASIATIC—5, New Burlington-street, at 3 r.u. 
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NOTICE. 


All Communications on Editorial business must, 
without exception, be addressed to Tue Epitor. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—Under the Management of Miss LouIs 

PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON. BALFE’S greatest “—— 
The New Grand Opera, which nightly increases 10 po _ | 
and attraction, and the new Pantomime, 1 ucing — 
gorgeous Transformation Scene ever witnessed ; none 
upon the same evening, and forming the most = ive — 
bination of amusements in London. On Monday, pao oe 5 i sen 
and during the week, will be presented the new on. oe 
Grand Fomantic Opera, in Three Acts, entitled THE P - 
TAN’S DAUGHTER. The Libretto by J. V. Bridgeman. 
Music by M. W. Balfe. After which (written expressly by 
J. M. Morton), the Grand Comic Christmas Pantomime, 


© entitled HARLEQUIN GULLIVER. 


Gulliver, Mr. W. H. Payne, Mr. Gulliver, Mr. F. Payne. 
Principal ‘Danseuse, Malle, Lamoureux, supported by the 
jies of the Corps de Ballet. The Harlequinade sustained 
by the eminent Pantomimists, Messrs. H. Payne, F. Payne, 
ii. Lauri, E. Lauri, 8, Lauri, and Miss Jenny Lauri. 
Morning Performance every WEDNESDAY. Commence 
Box-office open daily from Ten till Five. Commence 
at Seven. Places booked without charge. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. — 
The Great CHILDREN’S PANTOMIME of LITTLE 
MISS MUFFET every EVENING. A MORNING PER- 
FORMANCE every THURSDAY, commencing at Two o’clock 
concluding at twenty minutes past Four. On MONDAY an 
TUESDAY, THE LOVE CHASE, in which Miss Jane Coombs 
will repeat her successful performance of Constance. WED- 
NESDAY and THURSDAY, the HONEYMOON. Juliana, 
Miss Jane Coombs. Mr. Howe, Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Comp- 
ton, Mr. W. Farren, Miss Oliver, &c., will also appear with the 
Pantomime. FRIDAY and SATURDAY, BLACK SHEEP 
and the PANTOMIME. 











R. and MRS. GERMAN REED, with 
MR. JOHN PARRY, give their ‘‘POPULAR EN- 
TERTAIN MENT” EVERY EVENING (except Saturday), at 
Eight; THURSDAY and SATURDAY MORNINGS, at 
Three, at the ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, 
REGENT STREET. Unreserved Seats, 1s., 2s.; Stalls, 3s. ; 
Stall chairs, 5s., secured in advance, without charge, at the 
Gallery, and at Cramer, Beale, and Wood's, 201, Regent- 
street. MRS. GERMAN REED as Dolly Chickbidd _ 3 
‘‘Mamma won't bring me out), Mr. JOHN PARR Wi 
relate musically the vicissitudes of a ‘‘ COLLEEN BAWN.” 
Mr. MARK LEMON ‘ ABOUT LONDON,” MONDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY MORNINGS, at Three o’ciock ; 
SATURDAY EVENING at Eight. Stalls secured in advance 
at the Gallery. 


N R. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR, Hanover- 


square Rooms.—First Concert, Jan. 8, 1862.—Sub- 
scription, one guinea, Addison, Hollier, and Lucas, 210, 
Regent-street ; Cramer, Beale, and Wood, 201, Regent-street ; 
Austin’s ticket office, St. James’s-hall, Keith, Prowse, and 
Co., 48, Cheapside. 


OLYTECHNIC.—Christmas Holidays.—The 


highly successful Comic Optical Pantomime of Harlequin 
and Mother Goose; or, the Golden Egg, being a revival of the 
late Joey Grimaldi’s most favourite piece; and in order that 
full effect may be given to the pantomimic tricks, Mr. Childe 
has been engaged with his Phantasmagoria Apparatus. Mr. 
G. A. Cooper will enact the “chorus” for the pantomimic 
characters, and sing various comic songs. Beautiful series 
of Photographs, by Mr. England, of ‘* Scenes in America,” 
Professor ag oy Magical Wonders and Mysterious Trans- 
formations, the Wonderful Performing Russian Cat, Learned 
Canary Birds, and White Mice. Seven other Lectures and 
Entertainments, and Grand Juvenile Day, Thursday morning 
and evening, the $th January,and second gratuitous distri- 
— of Toys, Knives, Cannons, &c., from the Christmas 
ree. 














OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. After 


the Ist of JANUARY, 1562, and till further notice, the 





UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION FOR 
LADIES, 
T ll Park, Camden-road, London. The next Term OPENS 
J 22nd. Fee for Residents in Upper School, 
Sixty Guineas ; in Junior School, Forty Guineas ; in Elementary 
School, Thirty Guineas, per annum. Private bed-rooms for 
Lady Students. Governess Students received. Certificates 
nted. 

"Te Prospectuses, with List of Reverend Patrons and Lady 
Patronesses, address Mrs. Morneit, Lady Principal at the 
College. ‘ 


INE ART UNION.—Third Season, 1861-2. 
—Ten guineas for one guinea. Two of the choicest 
ietures of the immortal Turner, and two magnificent subjects 
e. Sir E. Landseer, engraved by the most celebrated engravers 
of the day, are given (the set of four) to subscribers ie an 
guinea, now delivering. ARTY on application. Agents. 
wanted in the provinces.—J.T. JERRARD’S Fine Art Gallery, 
163, Fen -street, E.C. 











NITY FIRE INSURANCEASSOCIATION 
Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from fire premiums in 1860...... £70,656 16 0 
Every description of risks insured at tariff rates. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


NITY GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from life premiums in 1860...... £24,309 8 9 
Loans granted. Good bonuses. Moderate premiums, 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (established A.D. 1834), 39, King-street, 
Cheapside, E.C., London.—The friends of the Society, and the 
general public, are respectfully advised that any assurances 
effected within the present year, will have the advantage of one 


year in every annual Bonus. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 


Every one should therefore Provide against them. 
The RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
grant Policies for sums from £100 to £1,000, Assuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. An Annual payment of £3, secures 
£1,000 in case of Death by Accident, or a Weekly Allowance 
of £6 to the Assured while laid up by Injury. 

Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any information, to the 
Provincial Agents, the Bouking Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
or to the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. £102,817 
have been paid by this Company as compensation for Fifty-six 
fatal cases, and 5,041 cases of personal injury. 

The Sole Company privileged to issue Railway Journey 
Insurance Tickets, costing 1d., 2d., or 3d., at all the principal 
Stations. 

EMPOWERED By Sprcrat Act oF PARLIAMENT, 1849, 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











64, Cornhill, E.C. 


OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUSTBES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Directors. 
Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. 
T. M:B. Batard, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 
John Gardiner, Esq. 
J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Charles Osborne, Esq. 
BankKERS. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 


Founded in 1845. 


To ample security, this Office adds the advantages of mode- 
rate rates and liberal management. 

The Eonuses hitherto declared have been unusually large, 
and amount in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the 





| premium paid. 


South Kensington Museum will be CLOSED on WEDNESDAY | 


evenings, and OPENED instead on SATURDAY evenings till 
10 p.m, Admission free. 
By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 
December 27, 1861. 


Oe IC CHEMISTRY.—Dr. HOFMANN, 
' F.R.S., will commence a COURSE of THIRTY LEC- 
TURES on ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, on TUESDAY next, 
the 7th instant, at 10 a.m. ; to be continued on each succeeding 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Tuesday, at the same hour. 

These lectures will be delivered at the Laboratory of the 
Government School of Mines, College of Chemistry, O xford- 
street. Fee for the Course, £2. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


CHARING-CRO8S HOSPITAL, 
, WEST STRAND. 
The number of sick and disabled applicants at this Charity 
being much increased by the greater privations to which the 
oor are now liable, and by the inclemency of the season, the 
overnors ny solicit the ASSISTANCE of the 
benevolent, which will be thankfully received by the Secretary 
at the Hospital; and by Mescrs. Coutts, 59, Strand; Messrs. 
Drummond, 49, Charing-eross; Messrs. Hoare, 37, Fleet- 
street ; and through all the principal Bankers. 


JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. Sec. 

















OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-ing-road. 
Notwithstanding the liberal support which the Com- 
mittee continue to receive from the public, the large increase 
of destitute sick at this inclement season of the year occasions 
a frequent exhaustion of the current resources of the Charity 
pat on Py em invite benevolent persons to make a per- 
sonal visit of inspection as to the mode in whi. 
ym mente of the Charity are conducted. an orem 
ontributions are earnestly solicited, and are receiy 

Treasurer, Edward men dng Esq., Nicholaslane; ale bo 
Messrs. Coutts & Co., Drummond & Co., Herries & Co. 
Ransom & Co., Prescott, Grote, & Co., Smith, Payne, & Co., 
Glyn & Co., Jones Loyd & Co., Barclay & Co., Denison & Co. 
Williams, Deacon, & Co., Overend, Gurney, & Co., Nisbet & 
Co., Berners-street; J. Barned & Co., Liverpool; and at the 
Hospital. 

J. B. OWEN, M.A., Chairman of the Weekly Board, 





factory 


| 





| 


| in order that, individually and collectively, 
| advanced,” 


No charges are made beyond the a. 

Medical Fees are paid by the Office, in connection with 
Policies effected with the Company. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN are made payable on attainin 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which 
education or settlement inlife may create. By the payment of 
a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previeus death. 

Every information will be readily afforded on application to 
the Secretary or Agents. 


EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT, MAY, 1861, 


“The Directors are enabled, in per x | their Annual 
Account, to announce that the year 1860 exhibited a continu- 
ance of the same healthy advance on which they last year had 
to congratulate the Proprietors, and so far as can be foreseen, 
presents the elements of future prosperity. 

** Proposals for the Assurance of £254,033 were made to the 
Office during the past year, of which amount £167,259 were 
assured, ucing in New Premiums, £5,619. 0s. 8d. The 
Income of the Office on the 3lst December last had reached 
£46,562. 98., being an increase over 1859 of £9,700. 

**The Accounts, having reference to the last three years, 
show that the Cash Assets have exceeded the liabilities ina 
gradually increasing ratio, thus :— 

In 1858 the Excess was £8,269 7 4 
1859 4, 5, 12,086 911 
1960 4, 4, 18,557 0 6 


** Tt will be seen that the amount added to the Funds of the 
Company during the past year shows a surplus of a very satis- 
character, notwithstanding the payment of £14,154. 14s. 
6d. for claims consequent on the Death of Members. 

** Since the Directors last had the pleasure of meeting the 
Proprietors, the Royal Assent has been given to a Special Act 
of Parliament, conferring additional powers on the Company. 

** As the close of the present year will bring us to the period 
—- for the Valuation of the Business, with a view to the 

eclaration of a Bonus, the Directors very earnestly invite the 
co-operation of the Proprietors, and all others connected with, 
or interested in the Office, to assist their efforts in making the 
present the most successful year of the Company's existence, 
interests may be 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 





WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of a Capital of £400,000. Thelast Bonus was in 1859, the 
next valuation will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
ImMepiaTs AND DarerrED ANNUITIRS AND ExpowMERTs. 


New Premium Income for the eee 1861, £9,173. 12s. 
_ Poli pronto inst ACCIDENTS or DISEASE totally 
disabling the Assured, for a small extra premium. 
Paid-up Policies granted after five Annual Payments. 
Half Credit Premium system for five years. 


Forms on application to the Orricr, 355, Strand, London. 


< hasten COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICES—19, CORNHILL, E.Cc. 
Capital, £2,500,000. 
DIRECTORS, 
HENRY WM. PEEK, Esq. (Peek Brothers and Co,), 
Chairman. 
HENRY TROWER, Esq. (Trowers and Lawson), Vice- 
Chaiman. 

Jeremiah Coleman, Esq. (J. and J. Coleman). 
Charles Curling, a harles Curling & Co.). 
Edwin Fox, Esq. (Halliday, Fox, & Co.). 
Henry Ghinn, Haq. (late of Victoria), 39, Euston-equare. 
Nehemiah Griffiths, Esq. (N. Griffiths, Tate, and Fisher). 
Samuel Hanson, Esq. ( uel Hanson and Son). 
George Harker, . (@. Harker and Co.). 
Frederick William Harris, Esq. (Dixon and Harris). 
Smith Harrison, Esq. (Harrisons & Crosfield). 
David Hart, . « mn, Hart, & Son). 
Francis Hicks, Esq. (Thomas & Francis Hicks). 
John Hodgson, Esq. (Grant, Hodgson, & Co.). 
John Fampnery jun., Esq. (Humphery & Son). 
Moss Joshua, Esq. (Joshua, Brothers, & Co.). 
William Leask, Esq., Eastcheap. 
William Lee, Esq., M.P. (Lee, Son, & Smith). 
Andrew Lusk, Esq. (A. Lusk & Co.). 
John Robert Thomson, jun., Es “aS . R. Thomson & Co.). 
Joseph Underwood, Esq. (Hills & nderwood). 
John Kemp Welch, Esq. (Orlando Jones & Co.). 

Manacur—Henry Thomson, Esq. 

Banxgrs— The London and County Bank. 


SoriciroRs—Messrs. ene | Thomas, & Hollams, Mineing- 
ne. 


The Directors* are prepared to accept proposals for Fire In- 
surance on all descriptions of property. 

Without being fettered by any combination with other offices 
this Company's tariff for MERCANTILE BUSINESS has 
been adjusted on the principle of classification, charging @ 
premium proportionate to the risk. 

A commission will be allowed to solicitors and agents. 

Forms of proposal and all information can be obtained at 
the offices of. the Company, 19, Cornhill E.C. 


THE TENTH YEAR. 
HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY, 


established 7th September, 1852, and enrolled under the 
Act of Parliament, 6 and 7 Will. IV., Cap. 32. 
Orricxs :—33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
TrustEEs :—The Viscount Ranelagh; J.C. Cobbold, Esq., M.P. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Chairman: Viscount Ranelagh. 
Vice-Chairman: Colonel Brownlow Knox, M.P. 
Bective, Earl of, M.P. Newcomen, Charles Edward, 

Bourke, Hon. Robert. Esq. 

Cobbold, J. C., Esq., M.P. Palk, Sir Lawrence, Bart., 
Currie, H. W., — M.P 

Holmes, T. Knox, Esq. 
Ingestre, Viscount, M.P. 











Pownall, Henry, Esq. 

Talbot, Hon. and Rev, W. C. 

Meyrick, Lieut.-Col. Winstanley, Newnham, Esq. 

(City Messrs. Dimsdale, Drewett, Fowler, 
and Barnard. 

(West-end) Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, & Co, 


Standing Counsel: Richard paline, Esq. Qc. M.P. 
‘ . g John Fish Pownall, Esq. 
Conveyancing Counsel: pre Boyd Purcell, Esq. 


Secretary: Charles Lewis Gruneisen, Esq. 


Offices open from 10 to5; except on Saturdays, and then from 
10 till 2 o'clock. 

SHARE DEPARTMENT.—lInterest payable half-yearly, on 
Shares is 5 per cent. per annum, with power of withdrawal of 
subscription at ten days’ notice, and participation in any bonus 
declared above the ordinary interest. The Society paid five 
and a half per cent. for the past year. No partnership liability. 
The taking of land is quite optional. A share paid a year in 
advance costs £5 1s. 6d.; completed share is £51. 3s. 6d. ; 
twenty shares, £1,023. 11s. Od., and so on in proportion, cal- 
culating £51. 3s. 6d. foreach share. The interest and bonus 
paid by the Society have ranged from 4} to 7 percent. The 
system is adapted for all classes of the community ; and in- 
vestors can communicate by correspondence as well as by 
personal attendance. Mouthly payment on one share is 8s, 

DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT.-—Sums, large or small, may be 
deposited at the Offices daily. Interest allowed is now 4 per 
cent. per annum, payable half-yearly. Withdrawals of deposits 
paid every Wednesday, under £100; from £100 to £600, at 
twenty-one days; and £500 and upwards, on one month's 
notice. Investors under the Deposit Department do not 
become members of the Society. Kemittances may be made 
in cheques, half-notes, post-office orders, &c. 

LAND DEPARTMENT.—Freehold plots on valuable estates 
in seventeen counties, are now on sale, the taker of each plot 
being allowed to borrow seven-eighths of the purchase-money, 
payable in easy monthly instalments. Plans of Fstates, 
srice 6d. each, or 7d. by post. Advances for Building on 

iberal terms. 

Prospectuses will be sent free of charge to any part of 

the world. 


Bankers. { 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— 
ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 
study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 


to One Hundred, also Single .—— of J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. Mr. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE 

250, OXFORD-STREET. China Dinner, Dessert, 

Breakfast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction for CASH, in 
consequence of the expiration of the Lease. 


250, OXFORD-STREET, near Hyde Park. 


LLUMINATION.—Boxes of Colours and 
Materials ; Outlines; Laing’s Manual on the subject, and 
every requisite. 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London, 
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A CCOUNT BOOKS made of the old-fashioned 
hand-made papers, ruled various patterns, on the shortest 
notice, suitable for bankers, merchants, and public companies. 





ETTER-PRESS, COPPER-PLATE, and 
LITHOGRAPHIC WORK, of every description, exe- 
cuted with the greatest despatch and economy. 
OTE PAPERS EMBOSSED. CREST, 
CORONRET, and INITIALS, in every variety of colour, 
or stamped plain, free of charge. 


GUPERIOR DRAWING, TRACING, and 
INDIA PAPERS. 

















GOL icitors DRAFTS, BRIEFS, and every 
requisite for the Office. 
LL kinds of STATIONERY, CABINETS 


STUDENTS’ CASES. TRAVELLING DESKS and 
BAGS. Library and Office INKSTANDS. 


——— eS a no — 


(CHILDREN'S BOOKS in great variety. 














VERY BRANCH CONDUCTED ON 

the premises, thereby insuring strict economy and 

despatch. 5 EES 

(CARD-PLATES ENGRAVED ANY STYLE, 
2s. 

Bi BEST CARDS PRINTED FROM PLATE, 
ls. 

Rey MOROCCO CARD CASE, 1s. 








1. \ BUSINESS ENVELOPES, 32s. 
9 


: EMBOSSED ENVELOPES, 3s. 64d. 
1,000 


| COLLECTIONS OF THE BEST VEGETABLE SEEDS, suitable for Small, Medium, and Large a 





STIMATES; GIVEN FOR LARGE OR | 
small orders. | 
FREDERICK ARNOLD, 
Manufacturing Stationer, &c., 86, Fleet Street. 


CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 


H®. ES & BUTLER have imported a large 


G 
quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 34s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 
Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per doz, 
Superior Claret ............ 368. 428. 48s. 60s. 72s. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry ............-......0000: 24s. 308 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 
BET cctvecscapesecesennvisenvicqaseps 36s. 42s. 48s. ,, 
Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 488.608. ,, 
Hock and Moselle .., 20s. 36s. 48s.°60s. to 120s. ,, 
Cpe GND vn didn shscserscses ve0es 60s. 663.788. ,, 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 48s. 60s. 663.789. ,, 
Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. | 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 








On receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 
diately by 

HEDGES & BUTLER, 


London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


IDDELLS PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 
TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatories, 
Entrance Halls, Baths, Ac., by the circulation of hot water. 
Requires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
to eighteen hours without attention, at the expense of about 
threepence per day; is perfectly safe, requires no additional 
bailding, and may be seen in operation daily at the | 
PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
Price complete, from £3. 10s. 
Tlustrated Prospectus free, and Estimates prepared fer | 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitude. 


ADOPTED BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, SPAIN, DENMARK, PRAZIL, RUSSIA, &c. 


ASTON’S. PATENT BOILER FLUID, for | 

4 the Removal and Prevention of INCRUSTATION in 

STEAM BOILERS, Land, Marine, Locomotive, and Station- 

ary. Teetimonials and particulars forwarded on application to 

P. 8. EASTON and G. SPRINGFIELD, Patentees and Sole 

Manufacturers, 37, 38, and 39, Wapping Wall, E., London; or 

of their Agents in the Principal Wanstecturing and Seaport 
Towns of Great Britain and [reland. 

AGeyts 1n Great Bartary :— 
-~ ibe James F. | Huddersfield—Mr.H.Greaves. 


Ww ‘ Hull—Messrs. A. L. Flemi 
Ashton-under-Lyne—Mr. 8.| & Co. he 


G. Fielden. Leeds—Mr. J. P. C. West- 
Belfast—Mr. W. T. Matier, , wood, ; o 

C.E. | Leicester—Mr. Benj. Pochin. 
Birmungham — Mr. Adam | Liverpool—Mr. J. McInnes. 

Dixon. Sanchenter ~Messrs. Morris 


ee —— and Sutton. 
Jevonport—Mr. Corn. Boolkds. Newcastle-on-Ty e— 4 3 2 
Dublin Mr. W. Fitt. Cathrall. iain | 
Dundee —Mr. R. J. Niven. Nottingham-—Mr. G. D. 
Frome—Mr. W. B. Harvey. eckes. 
Forest of Dean—Mr.T.Nichol- Oldbury—Mr. C. Tonge. 

son, Lydney. Southampton—Mr. Jos. Clark. 
Glasgow—Mr. W. Mutrie. Southsea—Mr. T. Chees- 


— 


BARR & SUGDEN, 
SEED MERCHANTS AND FLORISTS, 
12, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 








In the Press, and will be published in a few days (Sent Free anp Post Parn, on AppLicaTION), Illustrated, 


BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


Showing how a Rich FLORAL DISPLAY may be maintained from APRIL to NOVEMBER, witha © 
Descriptive Priced List of all the best Flower Seeds in cultivation. 





BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Showing How, wHeN, and what things should be done to secure a regular Supply of the best Vegetables 
from January to December, with a Priced List of Select Vegetable Seeds. 


ALL FLOWER SEEDS SENT POST PAID. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ANNUAL FLOWER SEEDS, adapted for any 
Style of Gardening, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., and 21s. 


ALL VEGETABLE SEEDS amounting to 21s., sent carriage paid, to any Railway Station in the Kingdom. 
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Sized Gardens, 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 21s., 30s., 42s., 50s., and 63s. erat 


























Pa A smal 
# durabilit 
BARR & SUGDEN, SEED MERCHANTS, 4 
12, KING-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. a 

MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. | © xr 
apa EE Ai 12 Desse’ 
Mr. Ciavpet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious — fe — 

imitations of his Carte de Visite Portraits. Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit | 6 Egg 
productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. To prevent 2 Rance 
this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from his es 9 Salt 8 
establishment are stamped with his name on the back. a i Mesta 
a air 0 
107%, REGENT STREET, De 1 Pair 
THREE Doors FROM VIGO STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 1 Soup | 
1 Sugar 

P | 

GUSH AND FERGUSON’S ‘ Any 3a 

; , chest to 
CELEBRATED : &e., £21 
Oe Kinds of 
CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. =| D*s 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. a YY 
z WILLIS 
GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. t six; bic 
rs be or \ 

of five ; 
CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD'S hot-wate 
NEW MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. W: 
; - may be! 
CRAMER & CO, 600 Tus 
By greatly increased facilities of manufacture, have been enabled to REDUCE their New MODEL PIANO. pg 
FORTE in elegant Rosewood Cases, to a net price of Thirty-two Guineas, delivered free at any railway and Kett 
station. Should any Instrument fail to give entire satisfaction, it may be exchanged within six months from Iron & 
the date of purchase, if returned free of expense. a 
ge Sh 
201, REGENT-STREET. en 








Grantham—Messrs. Hornsby 


! man. 
and Son. | Wakefield—Mr. T. Whitta- | 


Hartlepool—Mr. W. Talbot ker. 
Cheesman. 


Forrienr :-— 


Brazil—Messrs. Miers, Bros., | Holland—Mr. Joseph Cour- | 


and Maylor, Rio Janeiro. 


lander, the H e. 
Belgium — Messrs. Breuls, South hake ile. William | 


Bros., Antwer Baxter, Nicolaeff. 


Demerara Mr W, Vaughan, | South Australia—Mr, W. Is- | 


Georgetown. bister, Adeianide, 








PIANOFORTES RE 
BY THE BEST MAKERS, FOR SALE OR HIRE. a at Se ed 








The B 
Lincoln’ 
CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD, 201, REGENT-STREET, ing Rev 
_ Have for SALE or HIRE the best of every Description, selected with the utmost care from the Factories of see 
BROADWOOD, COLLARD, & ERARD. or ol 
“We 
. shop-fro 
CRAMER, BEALE & WOOD often fo 
oO 
Execute all Kinds of REPAIRS on PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS. The most highly-skilled Prosp 
Workmen only employed. numerot 
201 REGENT STREET, W. } 





HARMONIUMS. W: 








longevit 
CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD’S 

LATEST LIST OF PRICES IS NOW READY, and may be had on Application, at somal 
201, REGENT-STREET. from th 
whiteue 
FAMILY MOURNING. el 
MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING Pats) 
| MOURNING at their Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in urope. Mourning Costume of every c 
description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice. The most Reasor able CoUG! 
| Prices are ehaoge’, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. Faculty 
LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, venient 

Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. | and 

79, St, 


JAY’S. 
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FAMILY MOURNING. 





PETER ROBINSON'S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


ay . : ARGEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a great saving by 
Is now (since its extensive alterations) the 1 where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 


forwarding their orders to 7H18 ESTABLISHMENT, 


most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BON 
DRESS-MAKING T 


103 to 108, 


NETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


O ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 





HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 

The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 
twenty-five years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when 
PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., 
is beyond all comparison the very best article next to sterling 
silver that can be — as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows :— 























| Fiddle Thread or King’s 

—- ‘orold Bruns- | Lily or 
Silver __ wick Pattern.| Military 

|Pattern, Pattern. | &e. 
\£e.da.£ 8.4. '£ 8.4/2 8. d. 
12 Table Forks............... | 113 0240/:/210 0215 O 
12 Table Spoons ........... {113 02 40,210 0'215 0 
12 Dessert Forks ............ |1 40112 0.115 0117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons .. | 1 40112 0'115 0117 O 
12 Tea Spoons .....0.....+.. 016012 0,1 5 017 0 
6 Egg ns, gilt bowls} 010 0 013 6,015 0)015 0 
2 Sauce Ladles ............ 06008 0,0 9 00 9 6 
1 Gravy Spoon ............ 0 66010 0;/011 0012 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls} 0 3 40 4 6/0 5 0|0 5 0 
1 Mustard Spoon,gt.bowl} 0 1802 3/0 2 60 2 6 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs....0 2 60 3 6'0 4 0:0 4 6 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers...)1 4 01 7 61119 0/112 0 
1 Butter Knife ............ 10 2605 6,06 007 Oo 
1 Soup Ladle 0017 0'017 01 0 0 
1 Sugar Sifter 3.0 4 6 0 65 OO & 6 
Te 919 91310 3 14196 ]16 4 0 








Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&c., £215s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers and corner dishes, 
cruet and liqueur frames, &c., at proportionate prices. All 
kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 


ISH COVERS AND HOT WATER 


DISHES in every material, in great ‘variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns are on show, at 
WILLIAM S. BURTON’S. Tin dish covers, 7s. 6d. the set of 
six; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 35s. 6d. the set of six; elegant 
modern patterns, 39s. 9d. to 69s. the set; Britannia metal, 
with or without eed gar oy handles, £3 11s. to £6 8s. the set 
of five ; electro-plated, £9 to £21 the set of four; block tin 
hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia 
metal, 22s. to 77s.; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles,Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron & Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 29, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a, 2,3, and 4, 
Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London, 


Ba sents as SAFETY SHUTTERS FOR 
PRIVATE HOUSES, defying the burglar to open them, 





at greatly reduced prices; manufactured in one sheet of steel, 
at 3s. 6d. per foot, super. ; in iron, 3s. per foot. 

The Builder says,—‘‘ Messrs. Clark & Co., of 15, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, have recently introduced a New Self-coil- 
ing Revolving Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal 
Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-half the ex- 
pense, has the advantage of bein or simple, and con- 
sequently less liable to get out of order. the complicated 
gearing apparatus is dispensed with; there are neither wheels, 
shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights to become deranged. 

“We are —— to think they will be largely used, both for 
shop-fronts and private houses. Much of the difficulty now 
often found in providing shutters for large bow windows may 
be obviated by their use without extra cost,” 


Prospectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, with 
numerous testimonials. 


CLARK & Co., ENGINEERS, 
15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London. 


HITE AND SOUND TEETH are indis- 


: ponents to personal attraction, and to health and 
longevity by the proper mestication of food. 
ROWLAND’S UODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, 

compounded of Oriental ingredients, is of inestimable value in 
preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, 
and in giving fragrance to the Breath. It eradicates Tartar 
from the Teeth, removes - of Incipient Decay, and polishes 
and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like 
whiteness. Price 2s. 91. perbox. Sold at 20, Hatton-garden, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* Ask for ‘‘ROWLAND’S ODONTO.” 


Ce ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 

CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by KEATING’S 
COUGH LOZENGES, which are daily recommended by the 
Faculty—Testimonials from the most eminent of whom mai 
be inspected—as the most effectual, safe, speedy, and con. 
venient remedy, for Cough and all Disorders of the Lungs, 
Chest, and Throat. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., Tins, 2s. d., 4a.60.. 
and lls. each. Tuomas Kgatine, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggiste, 


























DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHTBROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men through- 
eut the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 

CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHBUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISBASES 
OF THB SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 





to the Queen in Ireland.—‘‘ I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light- | 


brown Cod Liver Oil to be avery pure oil, not likely to create 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Food 
Collection, South Kensington Museum.—‘‘I deem the Cod 
Liver Oil sold under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable 
to any other kind as regards genuineness and medical 
eflicacy.”’ 

Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of ‘‘The Spas of Ger- 
many.”’—‘* Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter 


| either stolen or taken in mistake. 
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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 
COMBINING THE USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL, 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WHEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WITH RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 

OFFICES AND SALR ROOMS, 

139, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 
INSTRUCTIONS GRATIS TO BYERY PURCHASBR. 

THE LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE will Gather, 
Hem, Fell, Bind, or Stitch with great rapidity; is the best 
for all descriptions of work ; is simple, compact, and elegant in 
design, and is suitable alike for the Family and Manufacturer. 

Manufacturers of Foor’s Patext Umeretta Staxp. A 
are stand, with perfect security against the loss of an 

'mbrella. 


Ilinstrated Prospectus, with Testimonials, Gratis and Post frae. 





HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inguiry may be obtained. A Sercimen 
et Tress, aad information for authors, sent on applica- 
ion, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, 





_ ER 


AFETY FOR UMBRELLAS.—By using 
FOOTE’S PATENT STAND, Umpnretcas cannot be 

( They are ornamental and 

occupy but little space. Manufactured by the Wureter & 

Witson Sawing Macutnr Company. Offices, 139, REGBNT- 

STREET WEST, LONDON. 

Illustrated prospectus gratis and post free. 


OLLARD AND COLLARD'S NEW 
WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16,GROSVENOR- 


, STREET, BOND-STRERT, where all communications are to 


time than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea | 


and indigestion too often consequent on the administration of 
the Pale Oil.” 


Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha.—‘‘I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’'s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil in preference to any other, feeling 
assured that I am recommending a genuine article, and not a 
manufactured compound in which the efficacy of this invalu- 
able medicine is destroyed.” 





Dr. pt Jonen’s Licnt-Brown Cop Liver Ort is sold 
only in Imprrtat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BB GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists and Druggists. 


SOLE CONSIGNERS: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co.,77, Strand, London, W,C. 





Cavutionw.— Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


Dp EFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, and universally accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 





be addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 
—City Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.C. 


WER & Co.’s MUSICAL LIBRARY.—the 


_4 largest establishment of its kind in the world—is now 
OPEN to subscribers. London subscribers receive two guiness’ 
worth of music, to be exchanged twice a week; country sub- 
scribers, four guineas, to be exchanged twice a month; annual 
subscription, two guineas. Each subscriber will be presented 
with one guinea’s worth of music. Prospectuses gratis.—Ewer 
and Co., 87, Regent-street, London. 


HRISTMAS BELLS—“ Christ came to Earth 


upon this Day.” one by Gaps, the words by Jonw 
Oxenrorp. ‘* The sweetest Christmas Song we ever heard.’’— 
Review. Sent free for 15 stamps. 
Regent-street, London. 








a — ---—-- -— 








Ewer & Co.'s library, 87, 


OBERT COCKS & CO.’s LIST of 
*NEW MUSIC. 

GOD BLESS OUR WIDOWED QUEEN. A National 
Prayer. Words by Passmore. Music by W. T. Wriauton. 
Appropriately Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

_ IN MEMORIAM-—IHiis late R.H. the Prince Consort. Elegy 
for Piano. By Briytey Ricuarps, With appropriate Llus- 
tration. 3s. 

DEAD MARCH IN SAUL (Handel). Arranged for Piano. 
By G. F. West. (No. 9, Second Series of Gems from the 
Great Masters,) 3s. 

IS THERE SORROW IN YOUR BREAST? Sacred Song. 
By W.T. Waicuton. Poetry by L. M. Thornton. Dedicated 





| to the Right Hon. and the Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Lon- 


aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies | 


and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an agreeable meen I Ste a 9 0 in which its aperient 
ualities are much increased. uring hot seasons, an 
climates, the reGuLaR use of this simple and elegant remedy 
has been found highly beneficial.—Manufactured 
utmost attention to strength and pees) by DINNEFORD & 
CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 





OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
ordinary efficac 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. . 


Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 








U BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, we find the safest 
remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), 
coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, diarrhea, 
nervousness, biliousness, torpidity of the liver, acidity, flatu- 
lency, distension, hemmorhoid, debility, noises in the head or 
ears.—Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, 
Dr. Campbell, Dr. Wurzer.—1 lb. 28. 9d.; 2)b. 48. 6d.; 5 Ib. 
lls.; 12 lb. 22s.; 241b. free of carriage, 40s.—BARRY DU 
BARRY & Co., 77, Regent-street, London; also, FORTNUM 
& MASON, and all Grocers and Chemists. 





[VIE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION ! 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject ; being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach,” 

Norton's Pitts act as a powerful tonic and general aperient ; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances ; 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 


benefits to be derived from their use. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and lls. each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 


Caution.— Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Norton’s Pitts,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the yarious imitations, 


in hot ' 


(with the | 


don. 2s. 
ROBERT COCKS & CO.’8 New Drawing-room PIANO- 


_. FORTE, £35. 


N.B.—Pianofortes for hire from 10s. a month and upwards. 
Copious Lists of Musical Presents Gratis and Post-free. 
London: Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 


Regent-street, W. 
[HE QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS, 
Mr. COCKS hegs to inform those Ladies and Gentlemen 


HANOVER-SQU ARE. 
who propose giving Concerts, Balls, Lectures, or other Enter- 
tainments, that these celebrated Rooms will be READY for 


In consequence of the extra- | USE the FIRST WEEK in JANUARY, 1562. 


of this remedy, several unprincipled parties — 


For particulars apply to Messrs. Rorert Cocks & Co., 
New Burlington-street, Publishers to her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen, 








New Work by the Au.hor of ‘ Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” 
Post octavo, price 9s, 
EISURE HOURS IN TOWN. A Selection 
from the Contributions of ‘‘A. K. H. B.” to Fraser's 
Magazine, 
London : Parxer, Sow, & Bourn, West Strand. 





Demy octavo, cloth, price 12s., 


ULES, FORMULA, AND TABLES, FOR 

the VALUATION of ESTATES, in Possession or Re- 

version, with New Rules and Tables for ascertaining the 

correct market value or fair price to be given for Aunuities, 

Reversions, Advowsons, and Next Presentations, in order to 

secure to the purchaser a certain rate of interest one quitable 
terms. 

By W. DowyixG Bivey, F.G.S. 


London: Cuartes & Epwis Layton, 150, Fleet-street. 


- ——— am 


GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE FOR 10s.— 
JOHN FIELD has now ready a handsome Family Bible, 
with Notes, References, 40 Engravings, and 10 Maps, bound in 
antique style, for 10s., yublished at 21s. A beautiful gift-book, 
only to be had at JOHN FIELD'S Great Bible Warehouse, 
65, Regent’s-quadrant. 














NNHREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with 


ictorial Sunday book for 





nearly 300 Bible Pictures; a : : 
the young, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d., original ublished 
at 12s. nt post free from FIELD'S Great Bible Warehouse, 
65, Regent’s-quadrapt Every family should bave this pretty 
book, 
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USEFUL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT HARDWICKE, 
192, PICCADILLY. 





HE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW.— | 


A Quarterly Miscellany of Es ining and Instructive 
Articles on Scientific Subjects. Edited by Jawes Sauce soy, 
author of “The Earthworm and H »” “Honey Bee,” 
&c., &c.—No. L1., January, 1962, price Half-s-Crown, con- 


Caverns. By Prof. Ansted, F.R.S. 

Lowest Forms of Life. By the Editor. Ilustrated by Tuffen 
West and G. H. Ford. 

The Flower Animalcule. By P. H. Gosse, F.R.S. Iustrated 
by the Author. 

Cotton. By Dr. Lankester, F.R.S. [lustrated by Tuffen West. 

Grasses. By Prof. Buckman, F.L.S. Llustrated by J. E. 


The Refiex Theory and Dr. Marshall Hall. By G. H. Lewes. 
Solar Chemistry. By R. Hunt, F.R.S. with 


Optical Phenomena of the Atmosphere. By G. F. Chambers. 

Muisceviasea.—Progress of Science Schools and Classes. 

Revizews.—Quatrefayes’ Unity of the Human Species—Hulke 
on the Ophthalmoscope, &c., &. 

Scientivic ScuwMary.—Quarterly Retrospect— 
Chemistry —Geology —Mi —Mine 
iarey - t oy Fageice — hoolaay 

Scientific } 


ews. 


Astronomy— 
and Metal- 
Botany —Ge- 





No. L., published Oct. 1, 1861, price Half-a-Crown, contains : 
Inrroprertioy. : 
Corn. By Professor Buckman, F.L.S. Llustrated by the 


A ; 

The Daisy. By Mrs. Lankester. Illustrated by J. E. Sowerby. 

The Crown Ani . By P. H. Gosse, F.R.S. Lliustra- 
tions by the Author, engraved by Tuffen West. 

The lowest Forms pf Life. By the Editor. Illustrations by 
the Author and Dr. J. B. Hicks, F.L.S., engraved by G. H. 
Ford and Tuffen West. 

Iron and Steel. By R. Hunt, F.B.S. 

Artificial Light. By Prof. Ansted, F.R.S. 

The Breath of Life. By W. Crookes, F.C.8. 

The West — of Equatorial Africa. By the Editor, with a 


The Great Comet of 1861. By James Breen. Llustrated by 
the Author. 

Revirws.—The Past and Present Life of the Globe. House 
Dogs and Sporting Dogs. Books suitable for Popular 
Perusal or Instruction. 

Muscuecianza.—The Liverpool and Manchester Field Natu- 
ralists’ Societies. Rewards and Honours for Proficiency in 
Sciencs. Quarterly Retrospect. 





NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XL., JANUARY, 
1962, price Half-a-Crown, contains :— 
Lord © h’s Memoirs. 
The Cotton Trade. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Session of 1862. 
America— Peace or War. 
With Summary Notices of all the leading works i ish 
French, and German literature. - in Bugiich, 





A MANUAL OF STRUCTURAL BOTANY, FOR 
The Use of Classes, Schools, and Private Students. By 
M. C. Cooxn, author of “The Seven Sisters of Sleep,” 
&c. Illustrated with 215 woodcuts. Price 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
“ This unpretending little manual will be found very service- 

able to all beginners.’’—Spectator. 

“It is the most usefal book for those for whom it is designed 
we ever remember to have read, and we unhesitatingly recom- 
mend it to all who wish to commence one of the most delightful 
of studies—botany.’’—Liloyd’s News. 


DR. LANKESTER ON FOOD. A course of Lec- 
tures delivered at the South Kensington Museum :—On 
Water; on Salt; on Starch and Sugar; on Oil, Butter, and 
Fat; on oe Food; on Animal Food; on Alcohol ; 
on Wine, Spirits, and Beer; on Condiments, Spices, and 
Flavours; on Tea and Coffee ; on Tobacco and Opium. 


Part I., price 1s. ; Part II., 1s. 6d.; or together in cloth, 3s. 
sad * ~~ fully’ illustrated. ~ieiies 


DR. LANKESTER ON ANIMALS IN RELATION 


TO THE INDUSTRY OF MAN, contains articles on Silk; | 


on Wool and Hair; on Leather; on Bone; on Soap; on 
Utilization of Waste. 


Part L., price ls. Part II. will be ready shortly. 


OUR SOCIAL BEES: Pictures of Town and 
Country; and other Papers. By Anpgsw Wrnrsr, M.D., 
Author of “‘ Curiosities of Civilization.” Containing 45 en- 
tertaining and instructive articles, among which will be 
found—London Smoke ; Mock Auctions ; The Suction-post ; 
Our Peck of Dirt ; The Artificial Man ; Britannia’s Smellin 
Bottle; The Post-office; Commercial Grief; Aerat 
Bread; Needlemaking; Preserved Meats; Wenham Lake 
Ice ; Turkish Baths; Who is Mr. Reuter ? ; ing ; 
London Stout; Sewing Machines; Physical Antipathies ; 
Ocean Horticulture ; in Difficulties; Human Hair, &c. 


Third edition, crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s, 


CURIOSITIES OF CIVILIZATION. By Anprew 
Wrvrsx, M.D. Reprinted from the Quarteriy and Edin- 
burgh Reviews. Contents:—The London Commissariat ; 
Food and its Adulterations ; Advertisements ; The Zoological 
Gardens ; Rats; Woolwich Arsenal ; Shipwrecks ; ing, 
Food, and Dress of Soldiers; The Electric Telegra i 
and Fire Insurance ; The Police and the Thieves ; Mortality 
in Trades and Professions ; Lunatic Asylums. 


Fourth edition, crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


HOW 70 AEDRSSS TITLED PEOPLE. Com- 
ion to iting Desk ; dress, Begin 
find Letters to Titled and Oficial’ Personages, taether 
with a Table of Precedence, copious Lists of 


Rules for Punctuation other Useful Information 
Royal 32mo., 1s. oo . , 














IN PREPARATION. 
HARDWICKE’S SHILLING PEERAGE. 
HARDWICKE’S SHILLING BARONETAGE. 
HARDWICKE’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE. 
HARDWICKE’S SHILLING HOUSE OF 


COMMONS. 
For 1862. 


By E. Watrorp, M.A., Baliol College, Oxford. Containing 

Ler Birth, Accession, —k.y— - of each poseenee 9 Se 
eir arent or presumptive, name, politi ias, 
siscasan 1 00 eles © beled aatiee of the o which he has 

fitherto held, his town address, and country residence. 


HARDWICKE’S HANDY-BOOK OF LONDON. 

An and com ensive Guide to Everything worth Seeing 
and Hearing. Contents :—Bazaars ; Ball-rooms ; Cathedrals; 
Dining-rooms ; Exhibitions ; Mansions of Nobility; Markets; 
Money Order Offices; Monuments and Statues; Museums; 
Music Halls and Concert Rooms; Out-door Amusements ; 
Omnibuses; Palaces; Parks; Passport Offices and Regula- 
tions; Picture Galleries ; Postal Regulations ; Popular 
Entertainments; Police Courts; Prisons; Railway Stations ; 
Steam-boats ; Theatres ; Telegraph Offices, &c, Hoyal 32mo. 
cloth, price 1s. 


A MANUAL OF BOTANICAL TERMS. 

For the Use of Classes, Schools, and Private Students. By 
M.C. Cooxz, Author of ‘‘ A Manual of Structural Botany,” 
oa ie 8vo., with more than 300 Lilustrations. Price 
2s. 6d. 


THE BRITISH FUNGI (A Plain and Easy Account 
of); with especial reference to the Esculent and other 
Economic Species. By M. C. Cooxzs. With Coloured 
Plates of 4 Species, Feap. 8vo., 6s. 


London: Roprrt Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 





EW QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XL., 
JANUARY, 1862, price half-a-crown, contains : 
Lord Castlereagh’s Memoirs, 
The Cotton Trade. 
The Cloister and the Hearth, 
The Session of 1862. 
America— Peace or War. 
With Summary Notices of all the leading works in English, 
French, and German Literature. 


London: Rosert HagpwicxE, 192, Piccadilly. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, LXIX., for JANUARY 1, price 6s., contains :— 


I. Anno 1662—Revision of the Liturgy. 
Il. Miss Knight’s Autobiography. 
III. Memoirs of De Tocqueville. 
IV. Goldwin Smith on Ireland. 
V. The Fourfold Biography. 
VI. The Works of Charles Dickens. 
VII. Facts about Railways. 
VIII. History of Mormonism. 
IX. The Free Churches of England. 
X. Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


London: Jackson, Watrorp, & Hoppsgr, 18, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard ; and Simpxin, Marswatt, & Co., Stationers’ 
Hall-court. 


*,* The Publishers beg to announce that this Number com- 
mences a Volume. New Subscribers may be supplied in future 
with the Four Numbers for the epee ag free, on forwarding 
a Post-office Order for a Guinea, payable to Jackson, 
Watrorp, & Hoppsr. 


JRBASEES MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 


2s. 6d., CONTAINS: 


Thalatta! Thalatta!— A Study at Sea. By the Author of 
“Catarina in Venice.” Part I. 

Early Scottish Poetry. By Shirley. 

Concerning the World’s Opinion: with some Thoughts on 
Cowed People. By A. K. H. B. 

A Few Words on the Marriage Law of the Empire. 

Santa Teresa.—A Psychological Study. 

Barren Honour.—A Tale. By the Author of “Guy Living- 
stone,” “‘ Sword and Gown,” &¢.—Chapters XI.—XIII, 

A Greek Ballad.—Megas and Davéli. 

Comets. 

Max Miller on the Science of Language. 

The Close of 186i. 


London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand, W.C. 











Enlarged to imperial 8vo., 16pp., 


HE LEISURE HOUR, No. 523, for Jan. 2nd, 
accompanied by a coloured Engraving of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862. Price Onz Pzenyy. 


ConTENTS. 


A Life’s Secret: a Tale, by an eminent author, illustrated by 
John Gilbert. 

The International Exhibition of 1862. 

How I lost my Train. 5 

Royal Observatory, Greenwich: its Origin and History. By 
J. Glashier, Esq., F.R.S. With 2 illustrative Views. 

My Adventures in the Far West. 

God's Orphan Houses. 

Original Fables and Varieties. 


Ru.iciovs Tract Socrery, 56, Paternoster-row; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 


Enlarged to Imperial 8vo., 16pp., 
HE SUNDAY AT HOME, No. 401, for 
Jan. 2nd, accompanied by a beautiful Coloured Engravin 
of Westminster Abbey. Price Onz Panyy. oi 
CoNnTENTs. 


From Dawn to Dark in Italy: a Tale of the Reformation in 
the 16th Century. By the author of ‘‘Golden Hills,” 
** Cedar Creek,” &c. ustrated by Nicholson. 

Looking unto Jesus. 

Pearls and Swine. 

Dr. Merle Aubigné: Chap. I. An and Early Life at 

—. Wit ee a beech irthplace. 
owper’s Summer-house at ey, with Engraving. 

Westminster Abbey, and Sermon by Latimer. 

Mrs. Martin's Shop. 

Everlasting Possessions— Poetry. 

Pacrs rok tax Youne:—The Lost Shilling; or, the Two 
a Years’ Days—Poetry, Scripture Enigma, and Bible 

uestions. 


Re.iciovs Tract Socrery, 56, Paternoster-row; and sold b 
all Booksellers , 








> | 


N ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION will be issued with 

the ART-JOURNAL for 1862 army ey | on April 1), each 
part of which will consist of twenty-four illustrated Breer and 
contain about one hundred and egy fog at _N Ra 
cusses will o made for a aS OU nt be eure 
such Illustrated Catalogue. Nor payment 
for the introduction—with Critical and Ruplenatory No 
of any object of Art engraved. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 
For January, 1962, will contain the first of a Series of Selected 
Pictures, executed in line by eminent engravers, from Work, 
by leading British Artists ; a Line Engraving after Turner, 
and various Articles, extensively illustrated by Wood Engray. 
ings of the highest attainable merit. 


London: James S. Vietvez. 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, 31st Edition, 1 vol., with the Arms beautifully ~ 
Engraved, handsomely bound, 31s. 6d., a 
ODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE ~ 
for 1862. Corrected by the Nobility. = 
“The readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern 
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works on the subject.”’—@pectator. orld, 2 
Herst & Buacxert, 13, Great Marlborough-street, W. the c 
Sixth edition, price One Shilling and Sixpence, free by post for UBLIC ¢ 
. 20 postage stamps, } 
HE GARDEN MANUAL, for the PUB 
Cultivation and Operations required for the Kitchen, from th 
_— and Flower Garden. Illustrated with Engravings and OPY, 
By the Editors and Contributors of the ‘‘ Journal of Hor. 
ticulture.”’ 
London: Journal of Horticulture, and Cottage Gardener een 
Office, 165, Fleet-street, E.C., and to be had of all Booksellers, 
and at the Railway Stalls. sg 
A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 
HE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. In a few 
With a New een! Volume. \ by 
more than Six Thousand Original Engravings. Thirty Vols, 
bound in Seventeen. Price Five Guineas. 
The CYCLOPADIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT In the ¥ 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes. The Second Supplement is 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £40,00 i 
has been expended on authorship and engravings alone. Than it 
James Sanastar & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 
. ‘Lo be co 
OPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, published by F§ folic. A 
L. HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William-street, 
Strand. : 
BD 6) ee rr « Is. 6d. 
DRAIGAD 5 00 vee. csvcceveccevseverccocscsesees measvetuveevie 1s. 3d. 
} YS | A ner eevesine 2s. 6d. asupnmeme 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar ............ 1s. 6d. 
Exercises ........ see Ls. 6d, 
Cesar, with Latin Notes ....... Seven coscveveesoteueens 1s. 6d. 
Horace, with Latin Notes..........cccccceseseeseeceees Is. 6d. 
Virgil, with Latin Notes ........ coneseecenes evvcccnsee 1s, Od. 
Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose 3s. 0d. 
The Same, Poetry 3s. 0d. 
La Fontaine’s Fables.............00+ sisseanenebesepioss 1s, 6d. CAS 
All strongly bound in boards. 
( Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. v 
Catalogues | Catalogue of General French Literature. 
supplied Catalogue alphabetically pee oy with Authors’ “STIR 
by post on names and their several works. 
receipt of ) List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics. 
& postage List of Hachette’s French Railway Library. 
stamp. German List. 
Catalogue of School Drawing Materials. 
ANSWERS TO ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo., price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
EVEN ANSWERS TO THE SEVE) ETT: 
ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. prio 
By Jonn Nasu Garirrin, M.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin; for- embrace— 
mer y Senior Moderator and University Gold Medallist in 
Mathematics and Physics; and Moderator and Medallist in LIBRAR 
Ethics and Logic; Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Spring Grove. ANALY1 
With Introduction by the Right Hon, J. Narrsr, late Lori EXTRAC 
Chancellor of Ireland. HOUSEE 
London: Loneman, Grezy, & Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. RENT. C 
DR. HUNT’S NEW WORK ON IMPEDIMENTS poems 
OF SPEECH. — 
Recently published, Post 8vo., price 3s. 6d., post free, MEDIC A 
N STAMMERING AND STUPTERING: READIN 
THEIR NATURE AND TREATMENT. PRIVAT! 
By James Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c. TRAVEL 
** Dr. Hunt treats his subject in a masterly and compendiou DIARIES 
manner. His remarks on the history, nature, and cure of from | 
stammering and stuttering are sound, comprehensive, interest week 
ing, and of important practical value. To all interested in the Descript 
matter of which it treats, we can most unhesitatingly recon- 
mend this volume.”’—Edinburgh Medical Journal. Lzrrts, Son 
Also by the same author, price 7s, 6d., J 
1 


A MANUAL OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE 
AND SPEECH, applied to the art of Public Speaking. DI 











‘ N. 
London: Loyemay, Geuun, Loweuay, & Ropuers. Riddles Int, 
Just published, 5th Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post 34 London: G1 
Stamps, 
ISEASES OF THE SKIN; 
a Guide to their Treatment and Prevention, illus N 
by cases. By Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to tht ow Fe 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte OMA 
street, Fitzroy-square. This new Edition contains a Chapt 
oa the Turkish Bath. | nA 
‘‘ Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incur’ 
ble class to the curable.—Lancet. London ; 


London: T. Ricmaxps, 37, Great Queen-street. 
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ALL THE IMPORTANT ARTICLES FROM THE AMERICAN PRESS * 
Expressive of opinion and feeling in America on the present momentous crisis, 
WILL APPEAR IN 


PUBLIC OPINION 


OF SATURDAY NEXT, JANUARY 4tu, 1862. 


FOOTSTEPS BEHIND HIM, 


A New Serial Story, by Wiuitam J. Stewart, author of “ Roughing it with Alick Baillie,” &c., will be 


commenced in PUBLIC OPINION on Sarurpay — January 4th, 1862, and continued weekly until 
comp . 








PUBLIC OPINION is published every Saturday, 3d., unstamped, 


® LY JOURNAL THAT GIVES ALL SIDES OF EVERY IMPORTANT 
BND 18 THE.ON QUESTION, HOME AND FOREIGN. 


In PUBLIC OPINION, the reader, for a trifling sum, and at a small sacrifice of time, obtains such a 
mprehensive selection from the arguments and reasoning adopted by the Press at home and throughout the 
orld, as enables him to form a fair and impartial judgment upon all important questions. The main object 
the conductors of this novel medium of thought is to make it a complete and faithful exponent of all shades 
opinion on Political, Social, and Commercial subjects; in short, what its name implies—the mirror of 
UBLIC OPINION. 

PUBLIC OPINION may be obtained of all Booksellers and News-agents, or b 
from the Office, on poeta of payment in advance at the rate of THREEPENCE PER U 
OPY, for any period of time. 


G. COLE, Publisher, 3, Savoy-street, Strand, W.C. 


SHAKESPEARE, 1628. 


In a few days will be issued, Part I., containing the whole COMEDIES, price 10s. 6d., in appropriate 
binding, a Fac-simile Reprint of the FIRST EDITION of SHAKESPEARE,— 


“THE FAMOUS FOLIO OF 1623.” 
In the production of this Reprint the endeavour has been, that as regards general appearance, the Contents 
and the peculiarities of each Page, it may truly be said— 

*¢ One sand another 

_ Not more resembles ” 
Than it the original; alteration being alone in respect to size, so that it may be placed uniformly on the 

shelves with all good Library Editions of the Poet. 

‘Lo be completed in Three Parts, each of the same price; there will be also impressions in royal 8vo., and in 


folio. A very limited Edition of each Play that was printed before the Folio of 1623, will be published 
separately, to match with those “ Early Quartos.” 


Post direct 
STAMPED 














L BOOTH, 807, REGENT STREET, W. 





CAPTAIN MAYNE REID’S NEW TALE, 
“T HE MAR O O N,’ 


Is commenced in No. 216 of . 
CASSELL’S FAMILY PAPER, PRICE ONE PENNY, 
With which will be PRESENTED GRATUITOUSLY a beautiful Engraving (after Leslie) of 
“SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY SURROUNDED BY HIS TENANTS.” 


To PREVENT DISAPPOINTMENT, ORDERS SHOULD BE GIVEN IMMEDIATELY. 





CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 





NOTICE. 


ETTS’S PUBLICATIONS for MS. P 


are sold by every Bookseller in the Kingdom, and 
embrace— 


LIBRARY CATALOGUES, from 5s. to 45s. 
ANALYTICAL INDICES, from 4s. to 10s. 

EXTRACT BOOKS, from 3s. 6d. to 10s. 
HOUSEKEEPERS, Weekly and Annual, from 2s, 

RENT, CELLAR, STABLE, and GAME BOOKS, from 2s.6d, 
SERMON, PARISH, CHURCH, and other REGISTERS. 


SCIENTIFIC LOG BOOK, for Noting Meteorological 
Data, &c. . 


MEDICAL DIARIES, LEDGERS, and VISITING LISTS, 
READING EASELS for INVALIDS, from 21s, 

PRIVATE COPYING MACHINES, from 18s. 
TRAVELLING SECRETARIES, complete, from 30s. 


DIARIES, in above 100 varieties of form, size, and price, 
from 6d. to 14s., combining French with English days of 
week and month, 


Descriptive Catalogues, with Almanack for 1862, gratis, 
Lzrts, Son, & Co., London, E.C,, Stationers and Mapsellers. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo., 
BEATEN PATHS, AND THOSE WHO 
TROD THEM. 


By T. Cottey Grattan, 


Author of “‘ Highways and Byways,” “Traits of Travel,” 
** Civilized America,” &e. ‘ 





In 3 vols. feap. 8vo., 
A NEW EDITION OF 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWN. 
ING’S POETICAL WORKS. 


MR, ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
In Demy 8vo., price lls., Vol. I, of 


ORLEY FA RM, 


By Antuony TROLLOPE, 
With 20 Illustrations by J. E. Millais. 








In 1 vol, feap. 4to., price 21s., bound in an appropriate 
ornamental cover, 


A HISTORY OF DOMESTIC 
MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS IN 
ENGLAND, 


DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By Tuomas Waiaat, Esq., M.A., F.8.A., Hon. M.R.S.L., &.; 
Corresponding Member of the Imperial Institute of 
France (Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres). 


Just published, in 8vo., price 10s, 6d, cloth, 


DIPUS ON THE SPHINX OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY ; or, Politico-Polemical 
Riddles Interpreted. By An Oxtp-CLotugs PuiLosorusr. 


London: Gzrores ManwaRrinG, 8, King William-street, Strand. 





NEW GIFT BOOK. 
Now ready, in post 8yo., price 10s. 6d., cloth antique, 


ROMANTIC EPISODES of CHIVALRIC 


and MEDLEVAL FRANCE. Done into English 
ALEXANDER VANCE. - by 


London; Grorcr Maywanrna, 8, King William-street, 
Strand, 


Illustrated by upwards of 300 Engravings on Wood; with 
Illustrations from the Illuminations in Contemporary Manu- 
scripts, and other sources, drawn and engraved by F. W, 
Farenout, Esq., F.S.A. 








CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Prccaprirr. 





In 8yo., price 5s., bound in cloth, 


XAMINATION OF THE P PLES 
E OF THE SCOTO-OXONIAN PHILOSOPES 


Parr I. 
By Trmo.toevs. 


Calling in i 
of Hamilton snd Manoel, PArteulary the logical soundness 
Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


BONNYCASTLE’S ALGEBRA. 
12mo. roan, 3s, 6d., 


N “INTRODUCTION 
A designed for the use of Bn hme 


By Joun Bonnycastxe and the Rev. E. C. Tyson, M.A. 
A New Edition, improved by Dr. Rutagrrorgp, F.R.A.S. 
London: Witt1am Troe, Pancras-lane Queen-street, 

Cheapside. : 








MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS. 
Dlustrated by John Gilbert, John Harvey, and others. 
12mo, roan, price 4s. 6d., 
Hy Sf0RICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS, for the use of Young People, &c. 
Edited by the Rev. G. N. Wrianr and J. Gvy. 
Brought down to the lamented death of the Prince Consort, 
This edition is the only one which contains the portrait of 
Miss Mangnall, copied by permission of the family. 
London: Wiii1amM Tuea, Pancras-lane, Queen-sireet, 
~ Cheapside. 





Feap. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d., 
HE LIFE OF NELSON. 
By Rosgsgt Sourury, Esq., LL.D, 


With the Author’s last corrections. Lllustrated by George 
Cruikshank, With a fac-simile of an autograph letter of Lord 
Nelson, dated from on board the Victory. 


London: Wiii1aM Taaa, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 





BROOKES'S GENERAL GAZETEER. 
New Edition, Illustrated with Maps, 8yo. cloth, 10s. 6d., 


A GENERAL GAZETEER ; or, COMPEN- 

DIOUS GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Contain- 

ing Descriptions of every Country in the known World, with 

their wr ys minte oma oy hag emneice 2 &e. The — 

revised and corrected. ith an conteining the 
Census of the World up to 1861. — 
By A. G. Frivpuay, F.R.G.S. 


London: Witt1am Treo, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 





NEW EDITION OF STEWART’S GEOGRAPHY. 

Now ready, 3s. 6d. bound, with 11 Maps, 

A COMPENDIUM OF MODERN GEO- 

GRAPHY, Pouiricat, Puysicat, and MaTHEBMATICAL : 

with a chapter on the Ancient Geography of Palestine, Out- 

lines of Astronomy and of Geology, a Glossary of Geographical 

Names, Descriptive and Pronouncing Tables, Questions for 
Examination, &c. 

By the Rev. Arex. Srrwant, LL.D. 
Bighteenth edition, revised and enlarged. 

*.* More than usual labour has been bestowed on this 
edition, in order to adapt it to the many important geo- 
graphical discoveries and political changes of the last few 
eventful years. It is enlarged in size by the introduction of 
a considerable quenty of. new matter, and by the use of a 
more distinct type; while advantage has been taken of the 
thorough revision to which every page was subjected, to im- 
prove it in several other respects. Among the additions 
will be found an Alphabetical Table of the Chief Roots of 
Geographical Names. 

Edinburgh : Otiver & Born. 
London; Simpxin, Marswary, & Co, 





CONVERSATION IN FRENCH FOR PUPILS IN 
CLASSES. 


Corrected to 1861, and Improved, 14th Edition, 3s, 6d., 


HE NEW FRENCH MANUAL, AND 
TRAVELLER’S COMPANION : containing an Intro- 
duction to French Pronunciation; a Copious Vocabulary; a 
v complete Series of Dialogues on Topics of Every-Day 
Life; ialogues on the Principal Continental Tours, and on 
the Objects of Interest in Paris; with Models of Epistolary 
Correspondence. With a Map. 

By Gapriet Svrenne, F.A.S.E., Author of the ‘‘ Standard 
Pronouncing Dictionary of the French and English Lan- 
guages,” &c, 

Edinburgh: Orrver & Born. 


London: Simpxin, Marsnaty, & Co. 





Now ready, Fcap. 8vo., 96 pages, 1s. cloth, 
IRST FRENCH READING BOOK: 


being Easy and Interesting Lessons, pro ively 
; with a Copious Vocabulary of all the Words and 
Idioms contained in the Text. 
By Juxes Caron, Author of “‘ The Principles of French 
Grammar,” &c. 
“Well adapted for familiarizing the reader with correct 
models of French as it is now written and spoken.’’-—-Athen@um. 
Edinburgh: Ourver & Boxp. 


London: Simpxuy, MagsuaLy, & Co. 


~ 





Just published, price 5e. cloth, 
D—D* DICKSON’S “ FALLACIES OF THE 
FACULTY.” 
A New Edition, with Additions. 


Simexin, Marsnact, & Co., Stationers-court; and at all 
the Libraries. 











Now ready, price 5s. cloth, 
HE HISTORY OF SHORT -HAND 
WRITING. 
By Marruias Lavy, Short-hand Writer. 
To which is prefixed the system used by the Author. 


TavusuER end Co., Pater noster-row, 
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GROOMBRIDGE & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 














if 


On iki Ne of January, will be commence? a NEW SERIES of “RECREATIVE | 


, and Lilustrated with full-page Plates in and Tints, 
Woodcute printed with the text, Demy re. price One Shilling Monthly, 


pn oe Siar 


THE’ INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER. 


. REVIEW OF NATURAL ‘HISTORY, 
"MICROSCOPIC RESEARCH, AND RECREATIVE SCIENCE. 


ee 


A HISTORY OFr THE FISHES OF THE BRITISH 


ON RAB. co ICH, F.L.S. First Votcme. Illustrated with Fifty-seven Coloured 
Plaics aod aravings on Wood, Price 17s. 


A-HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. 
the Rev. F. 0. MORRIS, B.A. With an Ilustration of each Species, amar all 
) Handred and Sixty Coloured Plates. 6 vols. royal 8vo., cloth gilt, price 


THE NESTS AND EGGS OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


By the Rev. F. O. MORRIS, B.A. With Illustrations, comprising in all Two Hundred and 
Twenty-three Coloured Plates. 3 vols. royal Svo., cloth gilt, price £3. 38. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 
By the Rev. F. O. MORRIS, B.A. _ With Coloured Iijustrations of each Species, and 
separate Figures of the Male and F emale, Royal 8vo., cloth gilt, price 20s. 


THE BIRDS OF EUROPE NOT OBSERVED IN THE 


BRITISH ISLES: 
Tilustrated with Coloured Plates. By C.R. BREE, M.D. Vols. I. and Il. ready. Royal 
8v0., cloth gilt, price cach, 17s. ; < 


BRITISH GAME BIRDS AND WILD FOWL. 
Illustrated with Sixty Coloured Plates from Original Drawings after Nature. By 
BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, MD. Royal 4to., half-bound crimson morocco, gilt edges, 


price £2. 5s. 


gf gt re igre tore BRITANNICA. 
a ey Descriptions of the Flowering Plants and pores of Britain, com nengone 
Me ate Hand and Twenty-five Dlastrations. bm f RICHARD DEA ‘KI, 
. Bro. cloth gilt, £3.'10s. ; or,’ with the Plates Coloured, price £5, 


amen veneer waa ae PLANTS. 
4 Descripty most Beautiful-leayed Plants in Cultivation. By. E. J. LOWE, F.L.8., 
COWARD, FE 'F.H.S.° Illustrated with Sixty Coloured Plates and other Engravings. 


Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, price 21s. 


A NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH GRASSES. 
Tiustrated with Seventy-four Coloured Plates and other Engravings. By E. J. LOWE, 
F.R.A.8. Royai 8vo. cloth gilt, price 21s. 


BRITISH AND EXOTIC FERNS. 


Scientific rm Popular Descriptions of all the Cultivated Species, with Instructions for their 
Hinstrated with Four Hundred and Seventy-nine Coloured Plates and other 


Sapetiogs. "8 vols. royal 8vo. cloth gilt, price £6. 6s. 


MARVELS OF POND LIFE. 


A Year's Microscopic Recreations among the Poly ‘ied Infusoria, Rotifers, Water Bears, 
and Polyzoa. By HENRY J. SLACK, "FG. 8. Ilmstrated with Seven full-page Plates 
in Tints, and Sixty-five Engravings on Wood. Post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


A DICTIONARY OF BOTANICAL TERMS. 


Tiustrated by nearly Two Hundred Woodcuts. the Rev. J. 8S. HENSLOW, late Pro- 


fessor of Botany in the Unitersity of Cambridge. New Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, price 4s, 


FIRST TRACES OF LIFE ON THE EARTH; 
Or, the Fossils of the Bottom Rocks.. By & J. MACKIE, F.G.8. Crown 8vo. cloth. Illus- 


trated, price 5s. 
TELESCOPE TEACHINGS. 


By the Hon. Mrs. WARD. Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of Rosse, Illustrated 
in Colours, price 7s. 








—— 





GROOMBRIDGE’S 


CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR WORKS: 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 





UNDER BOW BELLS: a City Book for all Readers. By Jonn Houuincsneap, 
Price Half a Crown. 
ODD JOURNEYS. By Joun Hoiiincsneap. Price Half a Crown. 


WAYS OF LIFE. By Joun Howincsneap. Price Half a Crown. 
UNDERGROUND LONDON. By Jonn Hoiiincsneap, Price Half a Crown. 


SELF AND SELF-SACRIFICE; or, Nelly’s Story. By Anna Liste. Price 
Half a Crown, 


ALMOST; or, Crooked Ways. By Anna Liste. Price Half a Crown. 
QUICKSANDS. A Tale by Anna Liste. Price Half a Crown. 

PICTURES IN A MIRROR. By W. Moy Tuomas. Price Half a Crown. 
LYDIA: a Woman’s Book. By Mrs. Newron Crosianp. Price Half a Crown. 


A FEW OUT OF THOUSANDS: their Sayings and Doings. By Avevsta 
Jouystors. Price Half a Crown. 

FOOTSTEPS TO FAME: a Book to Open Other Books. By Hain Friswett. 
Price Half a Crown. 

LEAVES FROM A FAMILY JOURNAL. By Emp Sovvestae. Price 
Half a Crown. 








Th's day is is published, post 8vo. Cloth, pp. 244, price Half a Crown, 


UNDERGROUND LONDON. 


GAS—WATER—SEWERS—RAILWAYS. 


Dreams aud Theories 


Old 

A Day Below 

A Bunch of Legends. 
New Channels. 

Old Crusted London. 


By JOHN BOLLIAGERRAD. 





CONTEXTS. 
| Under St. Paul's } Sewer Fables Railways 
The Giant Sewer ~ "Sewer Tables 
| + Running Brooks - Sewer Accidents 
' Old Fountains Sewer Parliament 
|. . A Great Proj Sewer Routes 
| Sipply and a The Thames Embank. 
ritual Manifestations ment - 
The Genii of the Lamps Heads and Houses. 





SUGGESTIVE HINTS m slam 
TOWARDS IMPROVED SECULAR INSTRUCTION, making it bear ia. Practical Lif, 


By RICHARD DAWES, Dean of Htreford. Eighth Edition, 12mo. 


MEDALS OF THE BRITISH -ARMY; 


AND HOW THEY WERE WON. 
War and Military Studies.” 


Ribbons in Colours, price £1. 2s. 6d. 


RECREATIVE SCIENCE: : . 
A Record and Remembrancer of Intellectual Observation. 3 vols. , feap. 4to., Illustrate; 


price £1. 2s. 6d. 
THE MAGNET 


STORIES, 


a =. 


For SUMMER DAYS and WINTER NIGHTS.” “CO .%- 
First Vouiums, with Thirty Iustrations,.price 2s. 6d. 
Sxconp Votvums, with Thin Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 
Tarep Votre, with Thirty Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


THE PORTIOAL WORKS OF POPE: - ~4 


price 2s. 3d. 


By THOMAS CARTER, Author of “ Curiosities , 
3 vols. 8vo., cloth gilt, with IHustrations of the Medals ay 


Revised and Arranged expressly for Family Reading. By W. ©. MACREADY, Feap. By), 


cloth gilt, price 38. 64, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF BURNS. 


With Memoir and Copious Glossary, 
Engravings. Fcap. 8vo., cloth gilt, price 6s. 


GEMS FROM THE POETS. 


Illustrated with Twenty-eight Plates on Toned Paper in ti. Imperial 8vo., arabesqu 


binding, price One Guinea. 


PLAYS FOR | eee AND YOUNG 


SRRTOR ERS: 


1. THE KING AND. THE TROUBADOUR: | ._2, THE SLEEPING BEAUTY, 
Each with Coloured Frontispiece ! and other Illustrations, price 1s. 


THE HISTORY OF A SHIP. 


From Her Cradle-to Her Grave. By GRANDPA BEN. With One Hundred Illustration, 


cloth gilt, price Js. 


~ By JULIA CORNER. 


OUT AND ABOUT. 
A BOY’S ADVENTURES. Be. HAIN FRISWELL. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
Second Edition, cloth gilt, price 3 3s. 6d. 


CHRONICLES OF AN OLD OAK. 
By EMILY TAYLOR. Itustrated, cloth gilt, pricé 3s. 64. 


CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS. 
By SARA WOOD. Illustrated, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


GRACE AGUILAR’S WORKS. | ~ 


HOME INFLUENCE. 5s. 


New Editions, Illustrated. 
DAYS OF BRUCE. 6s. 


MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE... 6s. HOME SCENES. 5s. 
WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. 6s. WOMEN OF ISRAEL. 
VALE OF CEDARS; © 5s. 10s. 


A CYCLOPAIDIA OF POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 


From the Poets of Every Age. By H.G. ADAMS, Illustrated with Vignette Portraits 


Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, price 5s. 
SACRED POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 


A complete Book of Devotional Poetry. By H.G. ADAMS. Illustrated with Vignstt 


Portraits. Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, price 5s. 


A CYCLOPZDIA OF FEMALE- BIOGRAPHY. 
By H. G. ADAMS. Illustrated with Vignette Portraits. Fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt, price 5s. 


Tilustrated with Portrait and Sixteen Vignet 







Two vols 














CABINET CLASSICS. 


Illustrated with Vignette Engravings, appropriately Bound for Presents. 

COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS, 6s. 
MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, 5s. 
THOMSON’S SEASONS, 2s. 


GOLDSMITH’S 
ADVENTURES 


POEMS AND ESSAYS, 2s. 
OF ULYSSES, by Cuaries Lams, 1s. 6d. 


SCOTT’S MARMION, Is. 64d. 
LADY OF THE LAKE, 1s. 6d. 


LAY 





OF THE LAST MINSTREL, 1s. 64. 


ROKEBY, Is. 6d. 


ROMANTIC TALES, by M. G. Lewis, 2s. 

ELIZABETH ; OR, THE EXILES OF SIBERIA, 1s. 6d. 
PAUL AND VIRGINIA, AND THE INDIAN COTTAGE, 1s. 6d. 
VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 2s. 


3 MH 62 


*,* Order Groombridge’s Editions. 
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Loxpox :—Printed by Wittram Larrix, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wrman, 74 & 75, Great Queen 
the said W. Lirrzz, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, i 


in the same County. —SaTurpar, Jaycar 4, 1962. 
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